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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE bolt out of the blue has struck. The European War, which 

we predicted so confidently, and as many of our readers thought 
so rashly, last week, has arrived even more quickly than we ex- 
pected. A condensed history of the events of the week,—events 
which in their melodramatic suddenness are almost without 
parallel or precedent in the annals of Europe, resemble rather the 
events which occur in dreams or the incidents of Asiatic history 
than steps in a modern struggle for power,—will be found below, 
and in a paper in which we have endeavoured to give an explana- 
tion of the causes which have led to this catastrophe. Iere it is 
only necessary to say that war was formally proclaimed by the 
French Government at 2 p.in. on Friday, in a manifesto to the 
Chambers, which, according to Reuter, makes the pretext for war 
acircular from the King of Prussia justifying the affront to M. 
Benedetti, and releasing Prince Leopold from all obligation to 
decline the Throne of Spain. The real cause of war, the vote of fifty 
thousand soldiers against the Empire, is of course not mentioned ; 
but Paris has gone mad with patriotic pride, the French army is 
moving on the Rhine, and Europe must pass through a year, per- 
haps years, of misery, in order that one single man may secure 
the career and the position of one single child. This war has no 
cause, no motive, no justification, save the fear of Napoleon Bona- 
parte that without it his boy’s succession would not be clear. 











The Emperor Napoleon has succeeded by a series of insults 
almost without precedent in diplomacy in forcing Germany to 
war. As our readers are aware, he last week took advantage of 
the election of a Hohenzollern to the throne of Spain to pass a 
public affront upon the Prussian Royal Family. His Foreign 
Minister was instructed to inform the Corps Législatif publicly 
that France would resist such a candidature by force, and require 
its withdrawal at the King’s hands under penalty of war. King 
William with unexpected dignity refused to resent language so 
unbecoming, declared that Germany had no interest in the candi- 
dature, and allowed Prince Leopold’s father to withdraw it in 
his son’s name. Napoleon, sorely disappointed, for Prussia 
was avoiding war without humiliation, hereupon forwarded 
a second demand that King William should as King pledge 
himself never to allow the election of any Prince of his House, or 
of the allied Ilouses under his control in Northern Germany. M. 
Benedetti, a diplomatist of the first rank, aware doubtless of the 
Imperial wishes, on the 14th inst., without asking for an audience, 
assailed the King with this demand on the public promenade of Ems. 
King William accepted this act as it was meant, as a breach of 
= intended to imply inferiority, and turning to his aide-de- 
camp, Count Lehndorff, ordered him to inform M. Benedetti that 


is made on the French side, while on the Prussian, Baron 
von Moltke, the German Carnot, is with the King, the re- 
serves have been called out, Prussians liable to serve, though 
resident in England, have been warned, and orders have been 
issued to put all ports in a state of preparation. ‘The Berliners 
are shouting for war; the Press, at first very calm, now advocates 
resistance ; and every subordinate Court would appear, with 
the possible exception of Waurtemburg, to be faithful to its 
engagements, 


It is useless to speculate on the first movements in such a war, 
but it may be well to note three points. ‘The Prussians must be 
well prepared, or they would be in much more of a fluster than 
is at present perceptible. Secondly, it was resolved, as we were 
informed during the progress of the Luxemburg negotiation, 
that Prussia, if forced to war, would take the initiative, and 
endeavour to wage the war on French territory, marching direct on 
Paris. It is not likely, with the Prussian capital so far off, and the 
Southern troops ready to take a French invader in flank, that 
Count von Moltke will play a purely defensive game. ‘Thirdly, 
all previous rumours concur to suggest that the French Govern- 
ment entertains a project of making Denmark a base of opera- 
thus striking straight at the very heart of the Federation, 
enabling any disaffected Hanoverians to rise. It is pro- 
that the French Government, misled by a class, overesti- 
the discontent in ILanover, and nearly certain that it under- 
rates the German strength at sea. 


tions, 
while 
bable 
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Four of the lesser Powers are directly interested in this war. 
Denmark will seek, by alliancg with France, to obtain vengeance 
for Diippel, and the execution of the Treaty of Prague ; Holland, 
which is under a permanent dread of Count Bismarck, who once 
stated openly that Holland could bring colonies to Germany, is 
arming fast; Belgium fears a breach of her neutrality—which is 
nearly certain—collects engineers to cut her railways, and gathers 
her Army at Beverloo; and Italy will aid any party which can 
secure her peaceful possession of Rome. Of the great Powers, 
Austria, unable to move against Germany when threatened by 
the foreigner, professes neutrality ; Russia remains silent, hoping 
probably for offers from both sides; and England, though dis- 
approving, as Mr. Gladstone hinted on Thursday, of French pre- 
cipitation, holds for the time determinedly aloof. 


Exchanges never foresee anything, and this time the European 
Boueses have been as thunderstruck asif they had never heard of war. 
The average fall in every kind of security, except Consols, which 
have not declined two per cent., and Indian guaranteed paper of 
all kinds, which has not felt the shock, has been from four to five 
per cent. It is calculated by experienced men that the total re- 
duction in the saleable value of the paper property of Europe 
exceeds one hundred millions, and this before a single loan has 
been demanded. All business is arrested in Central Europe, and 
weak holders of stock of all kinds are getting rid of it at all 
hazards. We would strongly advise any of our readers who may 
be tempted to part with property in apparent danger, such ag 
Spanish bonds, or Rentes, or German bonds, to hold on at all 
risks. ‘This will not be the kind of war which makes Govern- 
ments insolvent. ‘The blows will be hardand heavy, and, cynical 
as the opinion may seem, the ultimate paymasters will not, we 
fear, be the fighting powers, but the neutrals who lie between them, 





The House was counted out on Friday night, obviously by 


| ss 
his Majesty had no communication to make, and would give him | arrangement, and the only official utterance we yet have upon the 


no audience. M, Benedetti thereupon quitted Ems. 

Diplomatists do not act in this style without clear instructions, | 
nor is M. Benedetti the man to violate aa etiquette, except | 
intentionally. Ilis repulse served its object—to excite France still 


more —and on Friday Paris was avowedly wild for war. ‘Troops | 


were at once ordered to the north-east frontier, the Chambers | 
were summoned for one o'clock, and according to a telegram | 
evidently official, 


war has been declared. Every preparation 





| view of the war taken by the British Government is Mr. Glad- 


stone’s speech in answer to Mr. Disraeli upon Friday morning. 
Mr. Disracli then rose, and in a speech marked by a certain 
grandeur and elevation of thought inquired whether the Queen’s 


/Government had used their undoubted right of intervention, 


whether they had tried to prevent the ‘ precipitate settlement ” 
of long-existing difficulties, whether they had, in fact, done their 
best to prevent ‘melodramatic catastrophes” belonging to the 
last century. ‘To this question, which was penetrated throughout 
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by a visible though reserved deprecation of French policy, 
Mr. Gladstone replied in an equally lofty but yet more 
reserved tone. ‘There ‘*‘ was nothing,” he intimated, ‘tin the 
differences which had arisen to justify, in the judgment and con- 
science of the world, a breach of the general peace.” Both the 
States concerned had admitted to the full the right of Her 
Majesty's Government to exercise its title to friendly intervention, 
but ‘ the course of transactions thus far between those two Great 
Powers has not been favourable.” ‘I have the hope that when 
the time comes—and probably it must very soon arrive—at which 
it will be our duty to explain in detail that which it is now not 
less our duty to withhold, the House may be of opinion that Her 
Majesty’s Government have not fallen short of the obligations 
incumbent upon the representatives of England, and likewise have 
not gone beyond them.” The meaning of it all is clearly that we 
disapprove intensely the reckless precipitation of France. 


The Marquis of Salisbury, being under our constitution as 
powerful as the House of Commons and the nation together, has 
determined that Nonconformists shall not have equal rights in the 
national Universities. On Thursday, when the University Tests’ 
Bill came up for the second reading, he moved that it should be 
referred to a Select Committee instructed to add to it “ safe- 
guards” against the unbelief which the Marquis considers “a 
force which, within our own generation, has been tremendous ;” 
and the unbelievers of the day, ‘*the men, earnest, intellectual, 
honest, purein the morality they have derived from the Christianity 
they repudiate, who seek with all the earnestness of a religious 
propaganda to overthrow the faith in which they have been 
brought up,”’—and whom, therefore, his Lordship refuses to enlighten 
by a University education. No Select Committee can discover any 
** safeguards” except new tests, to which, indeed, Lord Silisbury 
points; and as the object of the country is the abolition of tests, 
its labours must be as futile as they would if successful be injurious, 
the very object of the reform being to substitute for the secret 
conflict between faith and unbelief now raging in the Universities, 
in which Faith loses, an open battlefield, on which Faith may win. 
Lord Salisbury, however, is the House of Lords, and on a division 
the nation was defeated by the Peer, the numbers being 97 to 83. 


No layman, except Earl de Grey, supportel the principle of the 
Bill ; but it found unexpected defenders on the Episcopal Bench. 
The Archbishop of York declared it unjust to admit Nonconform- 
ists to the Universities, and then refuse them the rewards due to 
their toil and learning ; the Bishop of Oxford would vote for the 
Bill,—first, because it was inevitable; and secondly, because the 
pious Dissenters who, under it, would enter the Universities, 
would be allies against the Freethinker; while the Bishop of 
Exeter boldly grappled with Lord Salisbury’s argument. He 
held that the tests aided the Freethinkers, by creating an impres- 
sion among all the young men who, in an age of speculation, were 
arguing out these subjects, that their teachers were uot telling 
them what they believed, that they were tongue-tied by the tests. 
** A most unhealthy reserve is practised where there ought to be 
entire frankness of speech.” That is, as we have always contended, 
the very root of the matter. No man who has serious doubts 
will ever take them to an orthodox clergyman, because he con- 
siders him pledged by his gown to a particular line of argument, 
and the effect of the tests is precisely the same as the effect of the 
profession. The undergraduates, therefore, fight out all such 
questions among themselves without help, and with precisely the 
result Lord Salisbury fears,—namely, that the best and bravest 
minds quit Christianity. ‘The Church loses men, as Dr. Temple 
says, worth all her endowments put together. 


The Education Bill alvances steadily on its way. The grand point 
settled since our last issue has been that the country must wait a 
little longer for universal compulsion, Mr. Forster holding that 
while such compulsion is neither undesirable nor unjust, it is 
inexpedient while we know so little of public opinion on the 
matter to make so enormous an innovation. Mr. Mundella, who 
led the opposition to this view, obtained 92 votes, and absolute 
compulsiou may, therefore, be considered postponed. Permissive 
compulsion, that is, compulsion whenever the School Boards think 
it expedient, was, however, reatlirmed on Monday by 274 to 119. 
It has also been settled that the School Boards shall decide on the 
ages at which children must attend school,—the limits being 5 
and 13,—that grants to denominational schools shall not exceed the 
amount of subscriptions ; that the Education department shall 
have power to dissolve refractory School Boards—a most import- 
ant proviso, greatly wanted in the Poor Laws ;—and that the elec- 


absolutely secret. There was a- furious row about this, and 
indeed, the vote has not yet been formally carriel, the Tories 
resisting the proposal for fear they should not be able to compel 
their tenants to vote as the vicar bids them. ‘There is no danger 
of corruption at such elections, but there is danger of intimj. 
dation, and as the ballot would prevent that, the ballot would be 





beneficial. There is little hope, however, a‘ter Thursday's discus. 
sion, of carrying the clause through the Lords, friendly as they are 
believed to be to most of the details of the measure. 


Mr. Richard and Mr. Winterbotham took occasion on Monday 
night to declare with some bitterness that the Premier had thrown 
over the Nonconformists. Mr. Richard said Mr. Gladstone wag 
“ riding his own friends down roughshod,” and Mr. Winterbotham 
declared he was forfeiting the confidence of more than half the 
Liberals. So far as these attacks regard the Secularist section of 
the party there is some truth in them, though even they obtain 
the right wherever they obtain a majority to act on their own 
principles, but as regards the Nonconformists the censures are most 
unjust. It is clear to any one who will impartially watch Mr. Glad- 
stone, that in spite of many early prejudices and many remaining 
sentiments, he is intent on securing for the Nonconformists the 
very thing they most desire,—absolute legal equality with the 
Church. Look at his conduct on the University Tests’ Bill, the 
Barial Bill, and this very Bill itself. When ever before 
was the Church compelled to exclude its formularies while 
Dissenters are exempt from any similar provision, or the Church 
and Dissent equally called on to submit to a rigorous conscience- 
clause, or Dissenters authorized equally with Churchmen to use 
public funds in disseminating their own religious teaching? If 
there is a Baptist town in England, it may elect an exclusively 
Baptist school board, and, subject to the Conscience-Clause, teach 
that conformity is a crime. No step so great towards social 
equality has been made since the repeal of the ‘Test Acts. 


The Eighth Commandment does not apply to Crown property. 
The House of Commons, on Friday week, passed by resolution 
that noteworthy amendment on the Decalogue. The Crown 
owns such portion of the foreshore as has been included in the 
Thames Embankment. ‘The title is absolute, just as good as that 
of Lord Derby to the Mersey foreshore, for which the Corporation 
of Liverpool gave him £60,000. The Government, however, 
aware as trustees for the Crown of this title, instead of 
giving it to London, at whose expense the land had been 
reclaimed, or selling it for a moderate price, proposed, or were 
believed to be about to propose, to build on it. Mr. A. W. 
Smith, therefore, on Friday week moved an address condemning 
that proposal, and, in fact, confiscating the property, which Parlia- 
ment has a clear right to do by Act—the Crown then assenting— 
but has no right to do by a mere resolution. Mr. Gladstone, who 
never can bear to see the Treasury plundered, was very angry, and 
said some imprudent things about the ‘ mischievous policy ” of 
making grants to London—treated London, in fact, as if it were a 
mere city, instead of the bonded warehouse for all other cities—and 
was in consequence beaten by 156 to 106. The House, in truth, 
decided that if John reclaims a foreshore belonging to Tom, Tom 
loses his freehold in John’s favour. A more extraordinary invasion 
of the rights of property was never sanctioned, and the matter is 
not in the Jeast mended by showing that the Crown intended to 
use its property injudiciously. It was quite open to Mr. Smith to 
move an address praying for a gift of the land to London; but 
the vote of the [Louse was not a request for a benefaction, but an 
order to give up property without compensation. 


A section of the Established Church is greatly hurt because the 
Commissioners for the revision of the Liturgy have retained a 
very few lessons from the Apocrypha. Considering the extra- 
ordinary stuff sometimes read in our churches in the form ofa 
sermon, the objection seems a little unreasonable, more especially 
as one at least of the Apocryphal books, the Book of Wisdom, is 
decidedly superior both in its diction and in the character of its 
teaching to books we call canonical, such as the Proverbs, with its 
worldly shrewdness, and Ecclesiastes, with its undertone of 
Byronie despair. Lord Harrowby, however, writes to the Times 
that, although a few lessons from the Apocrypha were retained in 
deference to the opinion embodied in the Articles, still a clergy- 
man, with the consent of his Bishop, may under the Bill 
authorizing the new Lectionary substitute other lessons for these. 
Nothing, moreover, prevents any clergyman from announcing in 
his sermon his opinion that the Apocrypha are not inspired. 





They manage business strangely in the United States. Presi- 
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Gent Grant, for some reason entirely unexplained, has resolved to 
recall Mr. Motley, the United States’ Minister in London. That 
js, of course, within his perogative, and the regret which all 
Englishmen will feel at Mr. Motley’s departure is, of course, no 
argument for retaining him; but instead of recalling him at once 
the President first talks of the matter for weeks, then allows 
individual senators to remonstrate, and finally recommends Mr. 
«Frelinghausen,” to the Senate, which it is more than probable 
will not accept him. How is it possible, even for a man of Mr. 
Motley’s personal weight, to retain the influence of his office under 
.guch circumstances, to carry on the most ordinary negotiation, or 
yen to converse with the Foreign Secretary without a latent 
embarrassment? ‘There is want, in such proceedings, not only of 
courtesy, but of wisdom, which will be felt in every American 
Legation throughout the world. 


There was a debate in the Lords on Monday on the Greek 
mmassacre which under other circumstances would have been of 
importance, but which is now hopelessly out of date. ‘The world 
és at war, England is isolated, and we must for the moment 
depend more or less on the honesty of the Greek Government 
when professing its desire to do justice. The inquiry, however, 
ds going on, Lord Granville—whose first speeches in his new office 
have been strikingly good, marked by great caution, but without 
useless reticence—states distinctly that he insists upon redress, 
and the massacre is not one of the events which diplomatists forget. 
We can present our demand six months hence as well as now. 


Mr. Mundella on Tuesday called attention to a terrible abuse, 
the constant infringement of the Truck Acts. Great firms, more 
especially in Scotland, still cheat their men out of their wages by 
paying them in bad stores instead of silver. Of course, they 
comply in appearance with the law; but they advance moncy to 
the men on condition that they shall buy goods at shops kept by 
‘persons apparently strangers, but really in their own employ. Of 
course, workmen who do not take such advances are dismissed, and 
every possible fraud is practised in the quality of the goods supplied. 
The workmen have repeatedly endeavoured to prosecute under the 
Acts, but the only penalties are fines, which are paid, and the 
system goes on again. Mr. Bruce, in reply, declined to interfere, 
alleging, first, that the evil was not increasing,—which is not true 
of Scotland; and secondly, that it was the workmen’s own fault, 
which may be true enough, but is an argument against the Truck 
Acts themselves. He seemed to think these preventive laws out- 
side the province of the State, and forgot that in every code of 
Jaw in the world the rigid enforcement of contract is one of the 
first objects. The masters promise to pay so many shillings a 
week in gold and silver, and don’t do it, but pay in base metal 
‘instead. 





The Commons on Tuesday agreed to the Lords’ amended amend- 
ments to the Irish Land Bill, with three exceptions. Mr. Glad- 
‘stone invited them to restore the old scale of compensation for 
eviction, and it was restored by a vote of 146 to 55. Mr. 
‘Chichester Fortescue proposed that the old duration of lease ex- 
empting landlords from the operation of the Bill, which the Lords 
had reduced from 31 years to 21, should be restored, and this also 
was agreed to by 252 to 186. Finally, the permissive registration 
of improvements was confined to landlord and tenant when acting 
in concert, and taken away from either of them when acting 
separately. It is not very probable that the Lords will make any fur- 
ther resistance, as the point upon which they were sincerely anxious, 
the tenant’s right to assign without consent, was compromised be- 
fore it reached the Commons. 





That clause as it originally stood | organization of this office may be improved. 


that the new Dogma has been accepted, that there actually is in 
Europe a human being who is believed by half its people to be 
infallible upon the only question of any permanent interest. “Jt is 
the voice of a God, and not of a man,” said the multitude about 
Herod, “and immediately the angel of the Lord smote him... . 
and he was eaten of worms.” It has an odd effect that text, 
when just after the good old Italian has been declared incapable 
of error, a war breaks out which, whatever else it does not do, 
will give Rome back to the Italians. It is “ the voice of a God, 
not of a man,”—but here are the Bersaglieri. 


We were mistaken last week in accusing Sir Selwin Ibbetson of 
being the usual author of ‘counts-out.” On the contrary, the 
Member for West Essex makes it his business, or pleasure, to try 
and keep a house. 

We are glad to welcome Mr. Childers back to his place, the 
more so because of the rumours which banished him from public 
life. Of all men in the Cabinet, Mr. Childers has been the most 
virulently attacked, and of all men in the Cabinet perhaps the 
public understand him least. Ile is like a picture by a great painter 
who cannot paint atmosphere. ‘Ten years hence the atmosphere 
will suit the picture, and then the cool Australian gentleman, who 
can govern, and plan, and inspire vigour in great bodies of men, 
though he does hold Radical ideas, will be recognized, and 
people will wonder why they rather welcomed attacks on 
the First Lord. God keep us from it, but if it is to come, 
a great naval war will, among other results, reveal Mr, Childers to 
the English people. =s 

The Lecturers of Surgeons’ Hall, Edinburgh, have thrown open 
the lectures at their school to students of both sexes without any 
restriction whatever. ‘The experiment of mixed classes will, 
therefore, at last be fairly tried, and we shall learn whether 
British medical students are, as alleged, so much more brutal than 
those of Switzerland or America. 


In both the Common Law and Chancery jurisdiction, it has 
been found necessary to provide a “ Vacation Judge” for the 
adjudication of such pressing matters as may turn up in the long 
period occupied by the ‘* Long Vacation.” Even this modicum of 
judiciary is found scarcely ample enough (in point of jurisdiction, 
we mean) to meet the needs of so lengthy a space. Bunt there is 
one branch of our legal machinery which absolutely makes no pro- 
vision for autumnal emergencies, and that is the office of the 
Accountant-General of the Court of Chancery. Money is con- 
stantly being ‘paid into Court” as proceedings begin, and 
by and bye paid out again to people who become, or prove 
themselves, entitled to it. The floating balance of these 
sums amounts roughly to between three and four millions 
sterling. Up to last year the Court of Chancery was the 
custodian of this, but the Chancellor of the Exchequer is now 
the normal guardian. The responsible officer through whose hands 
all the receipts and payments have to pass is still the aforesaid 
‘* Accountant-General of the Court of Chancery.” ‘The vacations 
of this officer, or rather of this department, for he consists of many 
clerks, are prescribed for him by the Lord Chancellor, and usually 
from about the 20th of August to the beginning of November. 
That is to say, on the 20th of August the Accountant-General 
locks his door, puts the key iu his pocket, and disappears 
for more than two months, during which time not one penny of 
the three or four millions aforesaid can be got ‘out of Court.” 
This is simply ridiculous, and we are, therefore, very glad to find, 
from Mr. Stansfeld’s reply to Mr. Salt’s question in the House 
of Commons, that the Lord Chancellor is considering how the 
Is it too late to 





deprived them of all influence in the selection of tenants,—a | hope that the “lock-up” may be avoided in the vacation which 


point upon which they are naturally jealous, but as it stands now 
they can object for any reasonable cause. That is fair enough, as 
the grand abuse of the power, the rejection of a tenant solely on 
the ground of his creed, is now prevented. Catholicism or Pro- 
testantism would not be a reasonable cause of rejection. 


The great ecclesiastical event has come off; but amid real 
events, who thinks of ecclesiastical things? With France marching 
upon the Rhine, and Germany upon Paris, the resolves of Rome 
have a very small apparent, though it may be a very large actual, 
importance. On the Lith inst., the following telegram from 
Rome, bearing date the previous day, was published in London :— 
**'The (Ecumenical Council voted to-day in favour of the Infalli- 
bility of the Pope by 450 ayes against 88 noes. They were 62 
conditional votes.” It has since been affirmed that the formal pro- 
clamation of the vote will not take place till Tuesday, but there 
seems to be no doubt that the substance of the telegram is correct, 


| 
| 





is now before us? 

Few persons have any idea of the multitude of Societies, Unions, 
Leagues, Associations, philanthropist, propagandist, and dissemina- 
tive, which exist and increase yearly throughout Great Britain, 
Some plan, it has occurred to many, should be devised to enable 
these numerous Societies to work to greater effect and at smaller 
cost. An active movement in this direction, ‘* The Society for 
Organizing Charitable Relief,” is now working in London under the 
presidency of the Earl of Lichfield. Its efforts, however, relate only 
to societies denominated “ charitable.” Mr. R. Bailey Walker, of 
Queen’s Park, Manchester, has lately been engaged in developing 
‘san elementary plan of agency on behalf of all Societies, the adoption 
of which would tend gradually to securing greater success in the 
attainment of their aims, with increased efficiency, economy, and 


harmony.” 
Consols were ou Friday evening 91} to 92}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—_>——_. 


THE EUROPEAN CRISIS. 


HE recent Pleébiscite, which re-established the Throne of 
the Napoleons, revealed to the Emperor the weak point 

of his position. France was annoyed by his foreign, and not 
by his internal policy. He had not of late years sufficiently 
flattered the arrogance of a people who, while believing their 
country the first in the world, dread and detest the prosperity 
of any neighbour who may contest, or may seem able to con- 
test, their claim. The orators of the Opposition made much 
of Sadowa. Sadowa re-appeared too often in the Prefects’ re- 
ports. Fifty thousand soldiers voted against the Empire, 
and the main cause was believed to be the loss of military 
prestige France had suffered in Europe since Sadowa. If the 
dynasty was to last, if the soldiery were to be always ready 
to fire upon Parisians, if the weakly lad now riding veloci- 
pedes was ever to ascend the throne, Sadowa must be avenged. 
That was the Emperor’s conviction, and accordingly, 
with that supreme selfishness, that callous recklessness of 
human misery which in all great crises he has invari- 
ably displayed, he resolved on war,—war with Prussia, 
with the Rhine for prize. Accident gave him a magni- 
ficent opportunity. Among many candidates for the Spanish 
throne, Marshal Prim had turned his eyes to the nearest 
agnate of the Braganzas, Leopold of Hohenzollern, had men- 
tioned his idea so publicly that many weeks ago M. J. Lemoinne 
criticized it in the Débats, and had when pressed by the ex- 
Queen’s abdication attempted to make his selection a reality. 
Aware, however, that the Empress Eugénie would move 
heaven and earth for the family whose subject she was born, 
he kept his negotiations seeret, trusting that when the choice 
had been made the Emperor, who had only interdicted the 
Orleanists and the Republic, would tolerate a Catholic German 
of Portuguese connections. He offered the Crown to the 


ee 
at M. Benedetti, ordered the aide-de-camp by his side to 
inform him that he declined to receive him, having no 
further communication to make,—and the Emperor had at last 
succeeded. He had aroused the German heart at last, It 
was, then, insult that he meant, to be accepted under penalty 
of war, and Germany stood up ready for the inevitable con- 
flict. Cool, cynical Berlin, which believes in no one, Hohen- 
zollerns and Providence included, no sooner heard of 
this incident than it rose storming for war, and before 
these words reach our readers the orders will have been 
issued which call into the field the army which won 
Sadowa. 

This is, we believe, the only true, as it is certainly the only 
intelligible, explanation of the astounding incidents of the week, 
and we question if in history there is such another instance of 
an attack on the human race in the interest of an individual, 
France was not only not threatened by Spain, but knew she 
was not threatened, for from the first it was understood that 
Spain, whether she persisted or not, would be permitted to ba 
neutral. Prussia, on the other hand, was not only not threat- 
ening France, but rather than wage a purposeless war sub- 
mitted to see her dynasty refused permission to accept a 
compliment from a friendly nation. Napoleon, unprovoked, or 
victorious over the provoker, deliberately plunges all Europe 
into war, in order that by the seizure of the Rhine, or the 
visible humiliation of the Prussian King, he may regain a 
shattered prestige with the soldiery who support his throne. For 
this object, and this alone, he exposes Europe to all the 
dangers and miseries of a war which must be terrible, and 
may be universal. It is childish to speak of such a war as a 
“duel” between France and Prussia. Will Denmark remain 
quiet while Frenchmen are on the Elbe, or Russia sit patient 


counted by quarter-millions respect that neutrality of Belgima 
which will embarrass every military design, which will 
make the most necessary movements impossible, and which, 





nevertheless, has been formally guaranteed by Great Britain ? 


Prince, therefore, through a secret agent ; but the secret was|For this, and this only, to make his boy’s succession a 
betrayed by the seizure of a telegram en route, and Napoleon | little more likely, the French Emperor has risked not 


found his opportunity. His Ministry were irritated to find 
how stupid their Embassies had been. His Generals were 
irritated by the thought of an alliance which might threaten 
the Southern frontier. His people were irritated to find 
that Bismarck, Bismarck the betrayer, Bismarck the bogey, 
had for the twentieth time clutched a prize in the diplo- 
matic game. At a hint the inspired journals raved of 
danger to France from the “ aggressive ambition” of 
Prussia, the public, always thinking of Sadowa, responded 
eagerly, the army grew savage with excitement, the Legisla- 





| 


his dynasty merely, but the people who elected him their chief, 
and who, after eighteen years of submissive quiescence, after 
the sacrifice of a million lives and nearly two hundred millions. 
of treasure, after seeing the conscription doubled, and every 


| promise of free institutions broken—it is not a fortnight since 
the Emperor refused to hear of elective Mayors—are called on 


to do battle for existence with a Power which Imperial policy 
has helped to call into being. Tor it is a battle for existence, 
to be waged under most unfavourable circumstances. That 
the Frenchman is a splendid soldier, that the French army is 


tive Chamber shook with enthusiastic cheers at the first| the most perfect of military machines, that a contest with 
mention of war, and as his first act the Emperor proposed an | France is a contest in which no race has ever greatly won, we 


ultimatum to Berlin. Prince Leopold should not reign in Spain 
under penalty of war. It was believed at the Tuileries that 
this demand, if proffered with sufficient rudeness, with talk 
about hours, and fanfaronade about susceptibilities, would | 
evoke a refusal; but the Tuileries had not understood the 
nature of Teutonic pride. The soldierlike old King who has 
made Germany met all this arrogance with cold disdain, 
ordered his Press to ask what all the pother was about, de- 
clined at first to interfere with Spanish affairs one way 
or another, and finally, when convinced by the agitation 
of Europe that the menace was serious, refused to let Germans 
die for a remote dynastic interest of his own. As King he 
would do nothing, as head of the Hohenzollerns he would dis- 
approve the candidature, Accordingly the candidature ended, 
Prince Anton, father of Leopold, withdrawing his son, while 
the Spanish Government announced that they had abandoned 
their intention of electing him. There seemed a chance of 
peace, and Napoleon, at the cost to Europe of a few score mil- 
lions of movable property, had triumphed over Spain. This, 
however, was insufficient. Sadowa was not avenged because 





Serrano fled; there must be at least some open humiliation of 


willingly acknowledge. But this time France is fighting in a 
bad cause the only nation in which army and people are conter- 
minous, just when its self-confidence is excited by magnificent 
victories, and it has at its head the men who won them. It 
is not a Council or a King who will guide the Prussian 
army, but the little man in spectacles who, away from 
the fire, struck down the Austrian Empire in a week. The 
Empire, fatal to every other form of genius,—to literature, 
which it has enslaved; to art, which it has sensualized; 
to statesmanship, which it has suppressed,—has not been 
friendly to the development even of military genius. It 
has fought many battles, but it has not developed many 
first-class soldiers. That France, were the war to last, would 
produce generals of the first rank, goes without talking; but 
will it last, or will it be ended in a month, while the Imperial 
policy, which considers devotion above genius, is still in its full 
force? France has no ally, for Austria dare not claim to re- 
enter Germany by the side of the Germans’ foe ; she has no ad- 
vantage of situation, for Prussia can invade her more easily than 
she can invade Prussia; and she has noadvantage of numbers, 
for Prussia can collect all the soldiers any generals can handle 


Prussia; and accordingly France demanded that King William | with effect. She enters on war in her own strength only, 


~s ° e | 
as King should pledge Prussia never to allow any member of | 


her Royal family, however distant, to ascend the throne of 
Spain,—that is, should acknowledge that he had commenced 
and had failed in a gigantic intrigue. To make sure of 
a repulse, the French Ambassador, M. Benedetti, received 
instructions which induced him to assail the King on the 
public promenade of Ems with this demand, an affront which, 
even in the history of French diplomacy, always able, but so 
often arrogant, is almost without a parallel. It was 
met with haughty dignity, the King, looking steadily 





amid the disapprobation of Europe, under the leadership of 
aman of sixty-two, who has never shown any capacity for 
generalship, and who sets before him as an end to do what has 
never yet been done,—to turn a nation’s history back. With 
France in the field, it is folly to predict defeat or even 
repulse; but if past history ever justifies prediction about 
the future, Germany will not be unmade, and the Napoleons 
will be found to have wearied the patience of Heaven 
out. 





while Denmark becomes a German province? Will armios. 
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THE NEW DOGMA. 


T is finished. Hurried by the approach of a war which 
would have filled Rome with Italian troops, alarmed by 
the bitterness of a controversy which carried away even Car- | 
dinals, sickened with the terrible and ever-increasing heat of | 
Rome, the majority of the Gcumenical Council have made | 
one more dead heave; and, on 13th July, the theory of | 
Papal Infallibility was proclaimed by the representatives of 
Catholic Christendom a dogma of their Church.  Ilence- 
forward it is sin for any who recognize her authority—that | 
is, for more than half the Christian world—to doubt that the | 
Pope, when deciding ex cathedrd on matters of faith or morals, 
has always been, now is, and always will bc, so overruled of 
the Holy Spirit that error is as impossible in his utterance as 
it would be in that of God. We have all along aflirmed our 
belief that the dogma, which is but the logical completion of 
a doctrine which has been developing itself for ages, would in- 
evitably be accepted ; that the time had arrived when the half- 
hidden monarchy, which for centuries has controlled the Catho- 
lic Republic, must avow itself before the world ; that Pro- 
testants misunderstood both the extent and the character of 
the resisting forces,—and the result has proved the soundness 
ef each and of all our conclusions. The opposition has put for- 
ward its utmost strength, has gone the length of threatening 
schism, has been backed even with menaces by every Catholic 
Power, has exhibited an astonishing superiority in intellect, 
eloquence, and learning, and has for reward been crushed by 
a vote of nearly five to one, a vote far greater than that which 
extinguished Arianism, a vote which may be accepted as 
irreversible. The only ground on which it could be reversed 
without destroying the Catholie system would be the allegation 
that the Council was not free,—an allegation which is not 
true, as every man there present could have shouted “ Nou 
placet !” had he been so moved,—and which, if true, could be 
affirmed only by another Council assembled under similar 
circumstances, subjected to similar intellectual influences, and 
pressed by the same necessity for the concentration of power. 
Nor can we affect to wonder, as most of our contemporaries 
do, at the triumph of the Papacy. They call the dogma 
new, but though not formulized as dogma, it has been 
accepted as fact by the Church for generations. The 
aesent of the Bishops was held to be needful to any deci- 
sion of the Papacy, but the assent was never withheld. 
They declared that it was an insult to reason, but an Infallible 
Person is no more contrary to reason than an Infallible Book, 
and has the advantage of being able always to explain him- 
self and fit the application of truth to the necessities of the 
time. They said that faith must crack under so terrible a 
strain, and forget that, to an immense proportion of man- 
kind, to the majority of women, for instance, a straining 
exercise of faith, like a straining exercise of obedience, is a 
delight,—an effort which strengthens the quality itself as 
use strengthens a muscle. And finally, they argued that 
an impossible unanimity was essential to the promulgation of 
so immense a dogma, as if the Holy Spirit could not act 
through a majority as well as through an unanimous body,— 
as if the election of each successive Pope, which no Catholic 
doubts to be dictated from above, were not invariably the result 
of a conflict sometimes latent, but more frequently avowed. 
Nevertheless, though we conceive the result to have 
been sooner or later inevitable, and see clearly that most 
of the popular arguments against the dogma assume all 
the great points at issue—are, in fact, based on the 
theory that Catholicism is false—though we do not hope 
that the vote will be followed by schism, and though we 
can understand that it may produce in some quarters a 
étrange revival of energy, we cannot but believe that it will 
produce terrible, it may be fatal results upon the Roman 
Catholic Church. The precise evils threatened may not, it is 
true, matter very much. The Liberal Catholics, it is said, 
may depart; but Liberal Catholicism is almost a contradiction 
in terms, is at best the day-dream of a few learned men, and 
if all Liberal Catholics departed, the Church as an organization 
would probably be all the stronger. No Pope has ever suc- 





ceeded like this Pope, and he is a man of slight though 


shrewd intellect, no worldly attainments, and very limited | speak—and does this in the most realistic 
theological culture,—much less, in all probability, than any one | through which man has ever passed. 


threatens her. The masses never have been and probably 
never will be accurate theologians, but they are always keen 
observers of the appearance of things ; and this dogma, though 
it changes so little in reality, in appearance changes all. It re- 
places the vast, formless, mystical entity, the Church, which is 
never seen in the flesh, and cannot be cross-examined, which 
is like the universe in its aggregate invisibility, by an individual 
Italian who eats his dinner, and seems to observers a man like 
other men, and who can and will be watched by a million eyes 
eager to convict him of error. The substitution will operate 
as the introduction of a new book into the Canon would operate 
among Protestants, will compel them to criticize, and consider, 
and give reasons to themselves for believing in verbal inspira- 
tion, and consideration of that kind is always fatal to 
blind faith. The veil is torn away, and Catholic man- 
kind is not only forced to believe, but forced to acknow- 
ledge to itself, that it believes, that Mastai Ferretti, 
worthy and slightly humourous Italian of seventy, cannot 
make an official blunder about faith or morals; and that 
his successor, be he whom he may, however different in 
mind, character, and training, must inevitably, upon all sub- 
jects, implicitly agree with him. The masses, who never 
blind themselves wholly to outward facts, will be more and 
more tempted to ask for proof that this man, whom they see 
described by a thousand pens as a man considering, scheming, 
arguing, perhaps plotting, is indeed the exponent of unerring 
truth ; and the silent scepticism of the South, the scepticism 
which is not religious but contemptuous, which does not 
encourage schisms or accept reformations, but quietly surren- 
ders belief, will receive a new and amazing impetus. Silently, 
without parade, without, it may be, giving up the offices of the 
Church, the people will retire from its pale, as, for example, 
the middle-class of France and Italy have done, until some 
event, perhaps trivial in itself, reveals to themselves the depth 
of their own unbelief. This event may be the proclamation 
of some new dogma by the Pope’s own authority, or some de- 
mand of extreme inconvenience, or the consecration of some 
old idea which the world has given up—witcheraft, for 
example—while the priesthood has not. The world saw 
nothing extraordinary in the Church affirming through a 
Pope that to take interest for money was sin, because that 
aflirmation was at that time in accord with the silly prejudice 
against renting out money entertained by all agricultural 
communities, whatever their creed; but suppose Pio Nono to 
reaffirm that on the authority of his infallibility, continuing 
the while to pay interest on his own Debt. There would be 
no escape possible for the priesthood, no confusion to be 
created between the Papal authority and that of the Church, 
there would be a hard, unmistakable, infallible utterance 
on a high question of morals. And the utterance would be 
an utterance demonstrably wrong, silly,—an utterance of the 
kind which men, almost without reasoning upon it, feel that 
they cannot respect. Somesuch blunder, some such patent proof 
that the oracle can err, is sooner or later certain, for the Pope 
after this decree is under a temptation which it is scarcely 
in human nature to resist,—the temptation to wse his 
new power, to settle once for all some problem or other 
which has hitherto perplexed mankind. Now he is restrained 
from blundering by a necessity, more or less felt, of consult- 
ing the episcopate,—then he will be alone, uncontrolled, and in 
theory uncontrollable, save by the necessity of apparent 
accord with his predecessor, which necessity would not be 
felt on any novel point. Whenever such an incident occurs, 
the Catholic community will become conscious that it has 
ceased to believe that infallibility exists in any mortal, will 
say so, and will throw off, it may be with agony and effort, 
it may be with a mere movement of its shoulders, the chain 
of its ancient creed. This is the process going on every- 
where in all Catholic countries, except Ireland—where it has 
been prevented by Protestant social persecution—and it will 
be aggravated by the proclamation of the Dogma which its 
defenders believe is so greatly to strengthen the Church. 
That dogma brings the first claim of the Church, the one 
without which she has no locus stand’, down from the heavens 
to the earth, makes it visible, concrete—incarnates it, so to 
and inquisitive cycle 
How is it possible to 


of his own chaplains. North Germany, it is said, may go, and it | believe that faith in infallibility will not be diminished ?—and 


very likely will ; but South Germany went once, and went back | 
again. What really matters to Rome is the loss of the people’s | 
devotion, the drying-up of that grand reservoir from which she | 
has drawn through ages such an endless array of instruments | 


among Catholics everywhere one syllogism, at all events, is 
universally admitted. The Church is Christianity. If the 
Church is capable of error, Christianity is a delusion. It is 
not, therefore, only the Catholic Church, but Christianity, which 


and powers, and it is this loss with which the dogma/| in Catholic countries is threatened by the Dogma. 
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THE PANIC ON THE BOURSES. 


HOEVER is angry and indignant, sensational novelists at 

least should be thankful to the Emperor Napoleon for 

the coup de thedtre he has just executed on the political stage 
of Europe. Lately the taste for City business has had a very 
marked development among writers of the class we have 
named. Since the panic of 1866 our fugitive literature has 
abounded in pictures of financing, til] we have quite an every- 
day acquaintance with the leading personages of the novelist’s 
idealized City,—the insolvent aristocrats figuring as sham 
directors, the astute manager or secretary who does the busi- 
ness and finally pillages the till, the German-Jew promoter 
who grows a millionaire on the fat of commissions and pots de 
vin, the harpies of attorneys and liquidators who feast on the 
remains of limited companies, and the victims of all kinds and 
degrees who come to the City to be shorn. With the dramatic 
incidents of the business—the free-and-easy manner of drawing 
cheques for ‘‘cool”’ thousands and tens of thousands, the elegant 
luncheons in unworkmanlike business rooms, the stenes on panie 
days—we are also tolerably familiar, There is not much of 


the real City in it all, but we are not now concerned with that | 


point. Occasionally perhaps the novelist changes the scene— 
the authoress of ‘‘ Debenham’s Vow,” for instance, making 
the hero win his fortune by magical successes in cotton and 
° . bad . yr a ri 
blockade-running during the American War—but “ finance 
is the favourite topic, and there is even now going on in the 
e 


Cornhill a story where the plot is very much a peg for de- | 


scribing the whole art and mystery of Bubble Companies, and 
how fortunes are lost and won in them. Now, to novelists 
with this tendency to work the City, who must be dis- 
covering with their readers that “ financing” is a little stale, 
the French Government, by its sudden threats of war, and the 
consequent panic on all the Bourses, has supplied a fresh 
source of excellent raw material. From the somewhat vulgar 
life and ways of swindling promoters, they may turn to great 
political events, and find equally rapid and complete means of 
making or marring the fortunes of their puppets, with no 
lack of picturesque incident to enhance the interest. They 
have only to time their story properly, and they have at hand 
the instrument of an unexpected coup which may be repre- 
sented as from real life, and command all the interest of a 
City subject. The broad facts are that in a moment of 
profound calm, an event of little direct consequence to the 
rest of Europe—the election of a Sovereign for a fourth or 
fifth-rate European state which has the smallest possible in- 
fluence on the march of affairs—is treated as a grave insult 
offered by the Government of the elected Prince to the Govern- 
ment of another great power, and without an instant’s delay 


| 
| of 1859, 1866, and 1867, could be specified when fluctuations 
| took place almost as violent as those which have now been, 
| witnessed. In the spring of 1859, at least, on the mere faith 
of a sudden false report of a Russo-French alliance against 
England, there was a panic far beyond the recent one in 
intensity, when Conso/s went down 7 per cent.—from 95 to, 
88{—in a few days, and the very foundations of confideneg 
seemed to be removed. To compare it only with the mogt 


when the Gold Exchange was shut up, and business was 
suspended for a week—it would obviously be absurd to 
classify what happened last week in the very highest rank 
of panies. But it only missed attaining the first rank, 
To use the somewhat bold language of the mone 
articles, there were two days— Friday week and last 


and Shares were “flung about” on the Exchange, unable 
to find purchasers, when sellers were in sheer despair of 
their property, and when the close of business hours left 
large and shouting crowds in front of the Exchange. And 
nothing could exceed the violence of the fluctuations. If 
j the alarm was sudden, so were the reports of the removal 
of the cause of the alarm, and the renewal of the 
French demands. One afternoon everybody was buying, and 
next forenoon everybody was selling, the principal foreign 
stocks moving up or down from five to ten points in the course 
of afew hours. In French rentes alone the extreme fluctua- 
| tion in four days was about 7 per cent., and in “ Turks,” 
Spanish, and Italian much more. If we compare in each case 
the extremes of fluctuation, the difference in the value of 
stocks would be more than the loss we have already stated, 
which only reckons the fall established on one of the quieter 
days, a week after the outbreak. Not only could one speculative 
battle be lost or won, but the events furnish occasion for 
successive defeats and victories. The scenes on ’Change, 
again, are now among the common-places of literature; but 
we are not sure that a really clever novelist, taking care to 
witness an actual affair, could not give this one an air of realism 
in which many of the sketches now current are sadly deficient. 
There is one point that would be susceptible of novel treat- 
ment. Novelists very seldom conceive what Stock-Exchange 
speculation is, appointing fortunes to be made or lost in a 
single stock or company, and exaggerating the gain of a single 
transaction. The practical difficulties in the way of so gain- 
ing are enormous, but a panic like what we have had, when 
everything goes down, supplies a hint from which to fabricate 
a proper “ book ”’ for the hero who is expected to divine all 
the mysteries of the business. 

It is always a question dow panic and depreciation arise,— 





| 








is made the foundation of an ultimatum. Whether we look 
at its suddenness or its intrinsic insignificance in propor- | 
tion to the results, there could not be a more dramatic ocea- 
sion for the commotion on the Bourses which we suppose | 


a point which would be of some concern for our imaginary 
novelist, and is, at any rate, of immediate interest. Some- 
times the explanation is not difficult to give. Any one can 


recent panic of all—the New York gold panic of last year,. 


Monday, if we may not also add Thursday—when Stocks, 


the novelist to have in view; while the commotion itself is | tell why bubble companies collapse together when one of them 
on the largest scale, involving a total fall in values of upwards 'is pricked. The true marvel as respects them is the credulity 
of a hundred millions sterling within a period of six days. | by which they ever floated at all. But a political panic 
This is quite equal to a finance panic as a foundation for a| does not show on the surface the same reason for the sudden 
great game at the Bourse such as the novelist is fond of, and | depreciation of property. Why should people so hurry to sell 
it is far more striking, because a credit panic is heralded by ! not merely the stocks of the countries which hostilities threaten 
an unhealthy activity and mutterings of a storm, and here directly or indirectly, but English and American Government 
the surprise is complete. It will be said there have been | and railway stocks, and every description of miscellaneous 
political panics before when war became imminent, but not | security? Is it all nervousness, or something more? It 
since the First Napoleon returned from Elba has there been | is, in fact, sometimes explained that there is no real depreciation 
any break in the peaceful sky approaching this in suddenness. | We are told that it is only speculators who have been caught 
The New Year's speech of 1859 was followed by four months’ | making bets, and not real sellers or buyers, who are troubled. 
negotiation ; the war of 1866 was equally preceded by tedious ; The mass of the property concerned does not change in value. 
diplomacy, in which the Auxerre speech was only one of | But this explanation will not hold. However Stock-Exchange 
many incidents ; again, the Luxemburg squabble in 1867, | speculation may go, it 1s inextricably mixed up with real tran- 
when the Prussians, and not the French, were the detectors | sactions, and the quotations mark changes which affect alike 
of the supposed intrigue, was brought to a crisis in a speculative and non-speculative sales. And the difficulty of com- 
comparatively gradual manner; it has been reserved for | prehending how so much property changes value so greatly and 
France to set the precedent of finding a cause of quarrel one | 80 quickly is very easily got over. It is because the property is 
day, and sending an ultimatum the next,—producing of neces- | in so exceptionally good a form for transference. Stocks and 
sity the dramatic incidents which last week has witnessed. The | shares represent a mass of invisible property passing from 
material is thus wholly new, and a positive godsend to the | hand to hand as easily as jewels or any other kind of valuable 
novelists with City propensities, to whom we venture to re- | and portable property, but bearing interest, and far more safe 
commend it. | from fire and robbery than almost any kind of movables, 

The actual panic, again, has been one of the most consider- | which are usually not to be compared with stocks and shares 


able on record. It has hardly equalled in intensity the Credit 
panics, which are much more sweeping in their range, because 
ordinary trade is violently affected, whereas in the present 
affair there was hardly time afforded for trade to feel the full 
force of the shock. We are not sure, moreover, but that dates 
in 1848, and during the coup d'etat in 1851, and in the quarrels , 





for ease of transference. The consequence of this excellence 
is that there is constant buying and selling, and continual 
fluctuations as buying or selling predominates ; which fluctua- 


tions, again, must needs bo great, with very slight changes in 


the competition of buyers or sellers. The Stock Exchange, in 
fact, is a place for illustrating in large characters the supply- 
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and-demand theory, where the practice and the theory do| have no more to do in the tea trade, that steamers must ree 
yery nearly correspond, self-interest having almost perfect place them. Entirely new channels are, moreover, opening, 
play. Now, a political panic necessarily swells the supply. | or about to open to trade. We have before us a letter from 
The Stocks of the Governments concerned are likely to be of | a Russian gentleman,—no speculator, but a professor of politi- 
less value, because the Governments are likely to borrow, and cal economy in Southern Russia,—suggesting a company for 
therefore people sell,—an obvious cause of depreciation ; but | the importation through the Canal direct into South-Eastern 
jn addition to this, people in business, merchants, and bankers, | Russia, by Marioupol and Kharkoff (cities soon about to be 
wish to have money in hand for eventualities, and on this! united by a railway), of tea, indigo, and other Eastern pro- 
account also there is an accumulation of sellers of all stocks at ductions, which hitherto only came to the Little Russians by 
a difficult time. The miscellaneous necessities of realizing | St. Petersburg or Nijni-Novgorod; and meanwhile we learn 
will apply to every kind of stock or share, as well as to those | that a cargo of tea has already reached Odessa by the same 
of the countries concerned ; and because sellers predominate | means. Nor can one yet foresee what other branches of trade 
throughout the market there is a general fall. Speculation, | will be diverted from the Cape route, for the benefit of 
again, though it usually acts as a buffer in the fluctuation of | countries bordering on the Mediterranean and Black Sea, if 
rices, will here at first aggravate the tendency to depreciation | not always of our own. 
through the natural rush to discount the real fluctuation. Apart, But whether the Canal be a commercial success or not in 
then, from the general loss of nerve, which must have some | the long run, M. de Lesseps has none the less made his mark 
influence, a political panic causes a real fall in the value of an | on the age. <A descendant of that old Euskarian race, whose 
immense mass of property, not merely a paper fall. Masses history, if it had known how to preserve one otherwise than 
of so-called panic-stricken sellers cannot help themselves, so| in vague traditions, would carry us back far beyond the 
that the loss in their experience is actually realized, but all} faintest dawnings of Greek or Roman civilization, to a time 
who are interested in the property are deprived of the previous | before the Celt or any of his Indo-Germanic kinsmen had made 
They become unwilling “ speculators for | their first appearance, in South-Western Europe at least,— 








facilities for its use. 











the rise,’’ and it is seldom that the loss is fully recovered for 
weeks, though the disturbance may pass quickly away. 

We shall draw one moral only from what we have! 
written. We have got a glimpse at least of one side of | 
the evil which the alarm of last week has caused. If only a 
few speculators were hurt, it would not matter so much; but 
the depreciation really means a sudden loss of capital to hun- 
dreds and thousands,—in many cases, absolute ruin, the | 
depreciation occurring not merely on a man’s working capital, | 
but on all the property of which he is the nominal owner. Even 
when much actual loss may be avoided, the temporary strain 
in business is not to be lightly spoken of. To lose one’s 
margin suddenly, to be brought to a standstill in cherished 
schemes, to miss opportunities which may not recur,—are all 
miseries of no small magnitude, by which the communities 
concerned are made poorer. In short, though there is little 
destruction of capital by a panic like this week’s, the change 
in value and the sudden transferences are nearly as mischievous. 
That even the alarm of instant war can be so injurious 
is another reason for deprecating the military reyime of 
Europe, under which instant war is always a_ possibility. 
The expense of bloated armaments, the conscription, and 
the constant timidity of trade have been long-felt calamities, 
but the evil of sudden alarms is no small addition to the 
burden. 








SIR FERDINAND DE LESSEPS. 





-_. ne réussit comme le succes” is a French saying 
not applicable to Frenchmen alone, for M. de Lesseps 
has certainly experienced the truth of it amongst ourselves. 
Those who recollect him in this country some fifteen or six- 
teen years ago, an almost unnoticed guest at that Bath Hotel | 
where all the world is now calling, glad of an introduction to 
an Under-Secretary of State, struggling vainly to obtain a word 
of mere toleration from Lord Palmerston, may now smile to see 
him beyond all question the lion of the day. Féted at Liver- | 
pool, at Stafford House, at the Mansion House, at the Crystal | 
Palace,—complimented by the Heir Apparent in his own lan- | 
guage, by the Premier in the choicest English, by “Tom | 
Brown ” in the heartiest,—the donee of the Society of Arts’ 
gold medal, a freeman elect of the City of London, a knight 
designate of the Star of India,—what more splendid amends 
could he wish for past English neglect, distrust, cavil- 
ling, and, though from some quarters only, opposition? The 
fear really is now of our overdoing the thing; perhaps above 
all, of our giving our guest too lively hopes that English purses 
will always go along with English cheers, and that English 
finance, as well as English enthusiasm, has at last accepted 
what a French stockbroker not long ago characterized as | 
“la meilleure des mauvaises affaires.” Not, indeed, that it | 
seems possible at present to say whether the Canal will not 
really, in hard vernacular, “pay” after all. Some branches 
of trade it has revolutionized already. The tea season, for | 
instance, has begun a full month earlier this year than usual, | 
owing to the Canal. Those wonderful tea-clippers, the | 
triumphs of modern commercial shipbuilding, are morally | 





annihilated, just when the art of constructing them | 
seemed to have reached its very perfection. Liver- 
pool merchants admit that henceforth  sailing-vessels | 


which has preserved to this day, on either slope of the Pyrenees, 
three or four dialects of a language belonging to a stratum in 
phonology earlier than that of any other existing European 
language or dialect, to which in formation the agy/utinative 
tongues of American savages alone correspond, but the puzzle 
of whose actual allinities remains unsolved by the learned 
(though it has sent adventurous travellers, like the D’Abba- 
dies, far into the heart of Africa to unriddle it),—M. de 
Lesseps is certainly the most noteworthy Basque of his day, 
nor is he false to the qualities of his race. You may trace in 
him that indomitable pertinacity which during unnumbered 
centuries has maintained on both sides of the Pyrenean ridge 
the Euskarian tongue against man and devil (for the Devil is 
said to have spent seven years in trying to learn it, and to 
have failed at last), and on the Spanish side at least those 


Jueros which, however obsolete in many respects, ensure to 


this day to the inhabitant of the Basque provinces a larger 
amount of practical freedom than is enjoyed by any other 
part of the Peninsula. You may trace in him, again, that 
spirit of enterprise which gave to both Spanish and 
French Basques a large share in the nautical discoveries 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, which has made 
of the former to this day the choicest seamen of Spain, 
of the latter some of the best of those of France, and 
which keeps up in both groups a habit of emigration 
entirely foreign to the remaining population of either country, 
and absolutely portentous to French Prefects, although little 
noticed by most other nations, because the stream flows con- 
tinuously in one direction only, towards the shores of the 
River Plate. Nay, even in physical qualities M. de Lesseps is 
a true Basque; only the indefatigable agility which the pea- 
sant shows in walking or dancing takes in the alventurer— 
we use the word in no bad sense, but in that in which any 
Elizabethan worthy would have been proud of it—the form of 
a marvellous, incessant activity, giving those who know his life 
the idea of one whose body is put together with steel springs 
instead of muscles. Eastern tradition in future ages will no 
doubt recount, for instance, a certain wonlerful journey of his, 
performed from Khartoum to Paris without stopping, and 
followed not by twenty-four hours’ sleep, such as a Queen's 


| Messenger would have sunk into after a quarter of the journey, 


but by a night’s hard head-work. And again, the characteristic 
cheerfulness of the Basque has never deserted him, and has 
perhaps formed one of the chief elements in his success. 
Whoever might despair about the Canal, M. de Lesseps never 
did. However black its prospects might be (and very black 
they many a time were), he never seemed for a moment to lose 
his absolute confidence in the result. Shall we say now that 
to the good qualities of the Basque,—to his pertinacity, his 
enterprise, his physical energy, his brightness of temperament, 
M. de Lesseps has not added some of the more questionable 
elements in the character of his race, something of the unseru- 
pulousness as to means which has made, for instance, of his 
countrymen, whether French or Spanish, the most inveterate 
hereditary smugglers in the world? There are, indeed, those 
who maintain that the least reputable expedients and 
manceuvres with which the internal history of the Canal is 
said to be connected always proceeded from others than him- 
self, and we should be glad to give him the benefit of any 
doubt on the subject; nor would it be easy to distinguish 
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deceive others in many a speech and proceeding of his which 
has given, or may still give, of him to some observers the 
impression mainly of a splendid charlatan. Yet even such 


must admit in him powers which rise above mere charlatanism. 
Charlatanism may play with a great idea, but charlatanism 


will not carry it out. Charlatanism may dazzle men fora 


time, but charlatanism will not really manage them. Now 
it is precisely this power of managing men in which, even 
more than in any other of the qualities that we have glanced 
at, lies probably the main secret of M. de Lesseps’ success. It 
used to be a common observation in Egypt that everything 
went wrong with the Canal as soon as he was out of the 
country, and everything went right when he came back 


arr, 
between the self-deception of an extremely sanguine | can Irish local wants be well provided for, and consider that 
temper and a purpose, or at least a willingness, to | all Imperial claims being guaranteed, and all Imperial ques- 


tions being referred as at present to the Imperial Parliament 
they have as great a right as any town, or county, or colony in the 
Empire to ask for the privilege of self-government. Towards 
a programme of this kind, modified, of course, as to details 
by individual convictions, the entire representation of Ireland 
slowly drifts; and its Liberal section will, we are informed, 
bring it forward in formal shape this year, so that next Session 
it may be the first topic of discussion. 

If this demand is to be seriously made, if Mr. Maguire, that 
is, and those with him, put it into substantive form either as 
|a Bill or as a resolution, it will, we fear, do infinite injury to 
| the cause of good government in Ireland. The average British 
elector, and still more the average Scotch one, when asked to 





again. And the management of such an undertaking, | do justice to Ireland has always, in order to force himself to 
with its hundreds of employés, its thousands and sometimes | yield, to crush down part of himself,—to resolve, by a sheer 
tens of thousands of workers, and the villages and towns | effort of will, not to give his instincts their swing, not to hate 
which had to be created for their shelter, was really equiva- Catholics, not to despise Celts ; not, above all, to believe that 
lent to the government of a small state in magnitude of | every concession to Ireland will be the basis for some new 
scale, and far more difficult, owing to the heterogeneous| demand. Even now, when under the leadership of a true 
character of the subject multitude,—men of all races almost, | Imperialist—a man who feels for Ireland as for England—he 
and of all creeds,—and it must be added, to their low standard | has brought himself to be just, he still distrusts his own 
whether of intellect or of morals. Tor it must not be | judgment, still dreads betrayal, still half fears lest “justice” 
forgotten that it is only quite of late years that the Canal | should mean in the long run either Catholic ascendancy or 
has begun to be able to pick and choose those whom it would | Irish independence. Such a proposal as the one reported, 
employ. For along time few men of established capacity | brought forward and supported by Liberals, that is by the 
and character in any line would venture to cast in their lot | very men to whose just representations he has already con- 
with it. It has made admirable engineers; but it did not | ceded so much, on whom he thinks, perhaps unreasonably but 
find them ; or rather, in this, as in other respects, it is M. de | still not unnaturally, he has such a claim for gratitude, by the 
Lesseps’s admirable discernment which has enabled him to} party whom he has liberated, whose equality he has acknow- 
recognize before the public did the capacity of his future co- | ledged, whose soil he has but now enfranchised, will excite the 


adjutors. Nor is it charlatanism, again, which has attached to 
his person so much of warm affection amongst those who sur- 
round him, as he appears to inspire. 

In short, although there may be dark nooks and ugly 
corners in the history of his great undertaking, Ferdinand, 
or, as we shall now have to call him, S/v Ferdinand de Lesseps, 
has deserved success. Let him enjoy it. He has said from 
the first, and with perfect truth, that England was the country 
most interested in that success. Let him enjoy it in England. 
That such success was unexpected amongst us—for nine-tenths 
of our countrymen only believed the cutting of the Isthmus 
possible when it was cut already—will only make English 
cheers ring the louder. 





THE NEW IRISH TROUBLE. 


\ JE regret deeply to hear that the Irish Liberals have 

resolyed upon a step which will arouse throughout 
Great Britain an outburst of the old unreasoning dislike to 
any demand for justice or kindliness to Ireland. They are 
resolved, we are told, that the instant the Land Bill is signed 
—the instant, that is, that Great Britain has displayed her 
readiness to concede any reasonable demand, however strongly 
opposed to her own convictions, or prejudices, or interests— 


elector to a fury in which the most ordinary request, a request, 
for instance, for a magistracy not of necessity hostile to the 
people, will seem a dangerous innovation. He will no 
more sanction the removal of the squire magistrates 
than the removal of the British troops, no more tolerate 
a just scheme of education than a scheme of union with 
America, no more concede the Green as an emblem than 
he would the Stars and Stripes. Argument, rhetoric, 
the collection of facts will all alike be useless, in presence of 
the simple statement that all these demands are but prelimin- 
ary to one demand which will never be granted while Great 
Britain exists, that Ireland be allowed to exempt itself from 
the Empire. It will be useless to argue that the Liberal 
Irish Members, in asking for an Irish Parliament, ask no such 
result, for Englishmen in politics obey instinct rather than 
argument; and in this case their reason is sound. An Irish 
representative body sitting on College Green would, in five 
years, either be dissolved by military force or would be a 
sovereign Convention. No matter how limited its attributes 
might be, no matter how clear the distinction between its 
powers and those of the Parliament in London, no matter how 
small its patronage, or how strictly defined its executive 
authority, the heart of Ireland would gravitate towards it, and 
in a year it would be the only authority obeyed without a 





they will introduce a motion for the establishment of a local 
Parliament in Dublin, and support it by nearly a unanimous | 
vote. In other words, they will select the moment when, | 
after a century of falsehoods and oppressions, the Union has | 
been made real and beneficial, once more to move its Repeal. | 
It is true, they deny, and we do not doubt their sincerity, that 
their idea is intended to afiect the Union at all, but they 
clearly do not understand the political effect of their own 
proposition. They say, as we are informed, that they do not 
want an Irish Parliament with full national power, but only a 
local Parliament, with power to legislate and tax for purely 
local objects, to foster projects not affecting the Empire, and 
to pass laws not interfering with foreign policy, the control of 
the Army, othe collection of Imperial taxes. They want, in 
fact, they say, liberty as in Massachusetts. Their private busi- 
ness, they contend, is, even in this Parliament, which is willing 
to do them justice, very badly done; their local business is 
neglected ; their special wants, and ideas, and prejudices as to | 
legislative progress and executive administration are not com- | 
prehended, or are silently set aside. They are subject under | 
the existing system not only to the British House of Commons | 
—in which they are fairly represented, or would be but for 
their own dissensions—but to the British House of Lords, in 
which they have no adequate representation at all, and in 
which as Catholics, as democrats, and as advocates of tenant- 
right, ‘the Irish ’ are very cordially disliked. They are con- | 
vineed after the experience of generations that only in Ireland | 





struggle. It must have power of local taxation, and aided by 
the willingness of the people, it would soon have a Treasury. 
It must control the local police, and it does not much task 
statesmanship to transform a police into an army. It must 
have officials to execute its orders, and officials only rejoice 
when their functions are expanded by public apprecia- 
tion. The Council of Ireland would be the Irish Con- 
vention, and pressed by its electors, by circumstances, and 
by that craving for power which is inherent in representative 
Assemblies, it must either strive for independence—which 
we might grant, but shall not grant except to over-mastering 
foree—or for that conversion of the Empire into a federation 
which we shall not grant even to force, preferring sooner to 
cease to be. We question whether as yet it would be possible 
to grant “Parliaments” to the provinces of Ireland, Parlia- 
ments which perchance might limit themselves, as Swiss 
cantons do, to local affairs; but that a Parliament for all 
Ireland, even if its powers were limited to road-making, would 
instantly be the ultimate power in Ireland we make no ques- 
tion whatever; and even that is not the point we desire to 
press on the Irish Liberals, but this—that whether we are right 
or wrong, the electorate of Great Britain will inevitably think 
that we are right, that its instinct will be identical with our 


'argument, and that it will sullenly refuse everything, lest per- 


chance some one thing seemingly right and just should lead 
to such a result. Is this the consequence they desire? Sup- 
posing even they are fully convinced that their project is 
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a wise one, is this the time to press it, this the moment to 
render improvement impossible, to paralyze their English 
friends, to break in our hands the enchanted wand which, 
whether independence comes or not, will do so much 
for the people they represent? We tell them—and we 
have fought their battle for years in the teeth of our own con- 
stituents, when it seemed as hopeless as it was unprofitable— 
that their project will be treated in this country either as a 
lunacy or a declaration of war; that the strongest Radical will 
resist as tenaciously as the haughtiest Tory, that throughout 
Great Britain they will not find one solitary constituency to 
return them an ally; not a town, or a county, or a district 
that will hesitate to resist such a movement at any cost, in 
taxes, or men, or international reputation. Grant that they 
are as right as we believe them to be wrong, and still they 
will be striving for the hopeless at the cost of the attainable. 
It is enough to make Englishmen who love Ireland despair 
eyen to hear of such a proposal at such a time. Within twelve- 
months the ballot, which, however questionable in England, 
must in Ireland be an almost unmixed benefit, will yield to 
the people the power of electing at will the representatives they 
like. Who, then, will interfere with the management of their 
rivate business ? Who in the whole world would resist, if they 
asked with tolerable unanimity for county assemblies, or a scien- 
tific magistracy, or the Code Napol¢on, or a State railway system, 
or anything else whatever not absolutely incompatible with the 
unity of the Empire, or the ordinary ideas by ‘which civilized 
men are guided, or the ordinary obligation of fairness towards 
their fellow-subjects? Who at this very moment murmurs, 





though the decree opening the Civil Service to unlimited com- 
petition will hand over half the civil appointments of the 
Empire to Irishmen, who, partly because they desire place so 
much, partly because they are our superiors in the faculties of 
expression, and partly because they develop a little earlier, 
have already a visible “pull” in all competitive examina- 
tions? What Liberal is there who, if the Irish seriously ask to 
be placed in the position of Scotland, to have their nationality 
recognized for all honorific purposes, would hesitate to vote 
against any Government which refused that demand? There 
is nothing they desire, no great reform, no small Act, no 
authority, no respect which the dominant party in the Empire 
would refuse; and they reply to all offers, to all sacrifices, to 
all self-denials, by a proposition which, whether they intend 
it or not, is a proposition to quit the Empire under which 
they are just assuming their rightful place. We do not ask 
if this is right, but at least we have the right to ask of serious 
politicians, of men who, as we believe, though they care no 
doubt for their popularity and their seats, still mean first of 
all their country’s ii this wise ? 


COMPENSATION FOR RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 
_ it be on account of the frequency of casualties 


or from some other cause, the Railway Companies have 
for some time complained of the law under which they are 
forced to make compensation. The question has been sar ese 
to a Select Committee, before which various managers and 
directors were examined, and the Report of the Committee 





recommends some modifications in the present practice, without 
conceding all the points desired by the Companies. So far as 
we understand the claims thus made, the liability of the 
Railway Companies for negligence is sought to be limited to | 
some fixed sum, without any regard to the amount of injury 
that they may have inflicted. It is urged, on behalf of 
the Railway Companies, “that unreasonable and excessive 
damages are awarded against them by juries, that great 
frauds are constantly practised upon them, that costs 
incident to the settlement of claims are made extrava- 
gantly high, and that of the very large sums paid by them, 
partly for costs and partly for damages, a large portion is 
dissipated and does no good to the claimants.” “There is pro- 
bably little doubt that “the sympathies of a jury are on the | 
side of the man who has suffered from an accident, and that | 
if the evidence of negligence is nicely balanced, a point is apt | 
to be strained in favour of the plaintiff. But if the mere | 
existence of perverse and unreasonable verdicts is to be deci- | 
sive as to future practice, it would be easy to bring forward | 
cases in which damages have been absurdly light, “while the 
frauds practised on ‘Railway Companies are to some extent | 
counterbalanced by the methods adopted for meeting claims | 
of compensation. We have more than once heard the defence 
set up that a plaintiff's health was far worse before an acci- 
dent, that in fact he must have been suffering from a compli- 








cation of disorders which would infallibly have brought him 
to his grave if a collision had not given a stimulus to his 
system. The natural inference from such facts is that the 
sufferer ought to make compensation to the Company, but it 
is rather too much that all the complaints about sharp prac- 
tice should come from one side, while such defences are sup- 
ported by trained medical testimony. 

The question whether the liability of Railway Companies 
should be limited seems to us to depend very much on another 
question which was raised before the Committee. At present, 
the Companies are only liable for negligence, that is to say, it 
is incumbent on a plaintiff to give some proof that the acci- 
dent might have been averted by proper precautions, or that 
the company has committed some positive act of carelessness 
which has done all the mischief. Now, so long as this law 
prevails, the effect of limiting the Companies’ liability is merely 
to deprive the public of its greatest safeguard. As things 
stand, we endeavour to put a check on negligence by making 
those who are guilty of it liable for all the consequences. 
Cases of hardship may no doubt arise, as Mr. Joseph Brown, 
Q.C., has shown, in the extremely able pamphlet which appar- 
ently contains the substance of his evidence before the Com- 
mittee. But where one of two persons has to suffer from an 
act, it is surely more consistent with law and reason that it 
should be the one who caused the act than the one who 
received the injury. Mr. Joseph Brown appears to 
assume that the compensation paid to the sufferer is 
nothing more than a penalty on the other party, and 
therefore he would make the amount of this penalty 
depend on the question of personal negligence. He would 
have the liability unlimited if the directors of a railway com- 
pany were at fault, but would limit it if the blame rested 
solely with the company’s servants. This is more or less 
consistent with his theory. But it would be poor consolation 
to one passenger to be told that he could only recover £100 
for the loss of his whole livelihood because a collision was 
caused by a signalman, while another passenger might have a 
verdict for £5,000 on its being shown that the same ‘signalman 
was carelessly selected. It is said that when a company issues 
tickets to passengers it does not know the value of each life 
and limb, and therefore it ought to be protected by the well- 
known rule of law that only such damages can be recovered 
upon a breach of contract, as may be reasonably 
supposed to have been in the contemplation of both 
parties when they made the contract. This, however, is 
merely a technical rule, and it may be met by a technical 
answer. If Railway Companies were insurers, and agreed to 
carry passengers safely, some such protection might be fairly 
claimed. Now, however, that the Companies are only liable 
for negligence, the question between them and their passen- 
gers is not a question of contract. A person who commits an 
act of negligence is not relieved from the consequences of it 
because some of them were unforeseen. It was probably a 
hardship to the man who tossed a squib upon a stall of ginger- 
bread, that because others tossed it about till it put out the 
eye of a bystander he was held liable for the whole damage. 


|The man whose mare strayed into another man’s field and 


killed a valuable horse, the man who, running after a negro 
with a pickaxe, drove him behind a bar where a cask of wine 
was standing, and caused him to spill some of this wine in 
attempting to escape, never intended any such mischief. Yet 
in such cases we ask not what was meant, but what was done, 
and we must apply that rule to Railway Companies so long as 
their liability is restricted to the effects of their own negli- 
gence. Make them insurers, as the Royal Commissioners of 
1867 recommended, put carriers of passengers in the same 
position as carriers of goods, and the same limits may fairly 
be placed on their responsibility. 

The main proposal of the Select Commitice is that Railway 
accidents should no longer be brought before a jury, but that 
a special tribunal should be constituted combining legal ex- 
perience with engineering and medical skill. If this new Court 
be established, the Committee thinks that there will be no 
need to limit the Companies’ liability. But if trial by jury is 
to continue, the risk should be confined to £1,000 for each 
first-class passenger, £500 in the second class, and £300 in 
the third, with an option of increasing those sums by insur- 
ance. We confess that the suggestion appears to us inadequate. 
The special tribunal may be a proper substitute for a jury, 
which is manifestly an improper machine for assessing 
damages. ‘There is something hopelessly unscientific in the 
mode ‘frequently adopted of adding together all the sums pro- 
posed by the individual jurymen, ‘and dividing the total 
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by twelve. The result in one case was that a plaintiff 
recovered £916, ten of the jurymen having proposed £1,000, 
and the other two £500. But when damages are a 
matter of calculation, upon certain facts being established, 
it is a mere chance whether a jury will make the 
sum come right. So long as the credibility of evidence and 
the existence of substantial injury are in question, there is 
good reason for appealing to twelve of your fellow-countrymen. 
Yet we do not believe that a special tribunal, such as that 
proposed by the Committee, will be unable to arrive at a 
proper conclusion about the broad facts of a ease, while it 
will have great advantages over a jury as soon as it comes to 
consider the details of damage. The defect of the proposed 
plan is that no rule is laid down as to the liability of the 
Railway Companies for accidents in general. On the pretext 
that juries are apt to saddle the Companies with extravagant 
damages, and to find verdicts on insufficient evidence, the 
public is to be deprived of its most firmly established right, 
and is to have nothing in exchange. We must not forget that 
Railway Companies have beeninvested with a monopoly. Ex- 
tensive powers haye been given them, and within certain limits 
they are supreme. Whatever injury they may inflict on 
person or property, they are not called upon to make it good, 
unless the act causing it has been in excess of their statutory 
powers, or is distinctly included among the subjects of com- 
pensation. If an axle breaks and a passenger is killed, or the 
vibration of running trains renders a house uninhabitable, or 


the sparks from an engine set a hedge on fire, and the flames | 


} 


are communicated to corn-fields or a wood, or if the fastenings 
of a door give way and a passenger is thrown out in trying 


to shut the door, or if a train stops outside a station and a| 


passenger alighting in a dark and inconvenient place receives 


some hurt, or if a lamp from a roof of a carriage or a plank | 


from the roof of a station falls on a passenger's head, there 
must be some positive proof of negligence or illegality 
to make the company liable. We question if this rule, 
as it stands, is not a suflicient protection, and if the 


strictness of the judges does not amply make up for the, 


sympathies of the jury. Yet if before recovering the 
sums fixed by the Committee, this ordeal is still to be gone 
through, the result will be that the ball of injuries will 
remain wholly without redress. Mr, Joseph Brown complains 
that in the New Cross accident the London and Brighton Rail- 
way has had to pay £50,000 for damages, while the fares did 
not exceed £16. But then there were about eighty cases 


arising out of that one accident, and if a company will ran | 


excursion trains on an overcrowded line, with overworked 
drivers and signalmen, the disproportion between fares and 


damages is the only deterrent. Supposing in all these cases | 


the maximum had been £300, many genuine claims would 
probably have been compromised at a very low figure. Here, 
too, the company admitted the act of negligence, but should 


the Newark accident come to trial, there may be nice points | 


of law which the House of Lords alone can settle. We do 


not say that such actions ought to be fought out, but it is hard | 


on the sufferer to make an inadequate compromise preferable 
to an insufficient verdict. If the Railway Companies are pre- 
pared to give and take, we should be disposed to meet them 
half-way. But at present they have only shown that in some 
instances they are imposed on, and that in others they have 
had to pay heavily for their faults, and for those reasons they 
wish that the public should take its turn in bearing the 
burden. 


SACRED ROMANCES. 

FFAUE recent discovery of the ‘* Moabitic Stone” furnished us 

with a proof, if indeed a proof was wauted, of the intense 
interest with which we regard any personage who has even the 
remotest claim to be called Scriptural. ‘The finding of an inscrip- 
tion of equal antiquity bearing on Phoenician, Greek, or even 
Roman history (though in this last case the fierce coutroversy that 
has raged about the authenticity of the early Roman annals might 
have somewhat increased the interest), would not have made one 
twentieth part of the stir which we all felt when we heard of an 
authentic relic of a man who had looked Jehoram, King of Israel, 
and Jehoshaphat, King of Judah, in the face. Of course, what 
people speak of as ‘‘ the confirmation of the sacred narrative ” (a 
sort of evidence, by the way, about which they often show a most 
undignified and irrational anxiety) went for something. Yet 
this was really of the least possible weight. No sensible person 
doubts that Jewish history, as we have it in the books of 
Kings and Chronicles, is at least as authentic as any other; 


while, on the other hand, Mesha, King of Moab, naturally takes 
view of affairs that is not exactly the view of the Hebrew annalists 
differs from thei, in fact, much in the same way as M, Thiees 
differs in his account of the Peninsular war from Sir W. Napier, 
The truth is that the man is one of those of whom we haye heard 
and read all our lives, under associations with which we hear and 
read of no other set of men, that he figures ina history which 
nothing can make us regard as an ordinary history. All the facts 
in this history have been studied with the greatest attention ; 
writers without end have exhausted their ingenuity in combining 
and comparing and making infer¢nces from them; and therefore 
the discovery of a new fact bearing upon it has all the interest 
which attaches to discoveries made in a regiou where such good 
fortune seems out of the question. More than this, there is g 
feeling, partly, no doubt, superstitious, but partly also reasonable 
and true, that their history is of special importance to us, that the 
more we know about it, even about trivial details of it, the better 
it is for us. 

But ‘ Moabitic stones” are unfortunately very rare, and 
are, moreover, provokingly reticeat when they are found. The 
facts they tell us are few, and are not of the sort which we parti- 
cularly want to know. We want to get nearer to these mysterious 
personages, about whom it is always so hard to convince ourselves 
that they were real men and women,—to get, so to speak, behind 
the scenes; to see how they lived, to hear thein talk; and here 








the romance writer comes to our assistance, aud finds us amazingly 
thankful for his help. Generally speaking, we imagine, he has 
| not an easy task, finds it a hard matter to carry back his readers 
two thousand years, to interest him in the private life of Cato or 
Pericles. ‘The student reads with pleasure, anyhow with 
attention, books like Gallus” or ‘* Charicles,” where the 
story serves to give a form to a mass of classical lore; 
and great geuius, such as we see in Sir Walter Scott or 
George Eliot, exercises a creative power which is independent of 
place and time. But in ordinary hands these ventures are not 
successful. Yet for Scriptural romances there would scem to be an 
unlimited demand, and a public of ever eager readers. Let some 
sacred or quasi-sacred personage be brought upon the scene—every 
name mentioned in the Bible has for some minds a spurious 
sanctity about it—and the keenest interest is roused. Readers 
follow with breathless attention the account which some Egyp- 
tian courtier is supposed to have left of Pharaoh and Moses and 
the Hebrew exodus, the letters which an Assyrian ambassador 
at the court of King David writes home to his royal brother at 
Nineveh, the diary which a young exile keeps at the court of 
| Ahasuerus, or the impressions left upon a visitor from Rome by 
the last scenes in the life of Christ. And this feeling is strongest 
in those who reverence, or at least think that they reverence, 
most profoundly the Scriptural narratives themselves. ‘There 
is, it would seem, something inconsistent in this combination. 
They are aware, of course, that these writers know nothing 
more about these matters than they know themselves; it 
| might almost, one would think, seem to them profane thus to 
seek to supplement the narratives which they at other times 
| would vehemently assert to be complete; but the fascination of 
these names, at once so familiar and so venerable, overpowers 
them; the contrast between the true metal of the genuine story 
and the base imitation of the spurious does not disenchant them. 
|The veriest bungler seems able to conjure with these names, and 
'to make hundreds of thousands of devout persons, not otherwise 
devoid of taste and judgment, believe him to be a great magician. 

We do not mean to call the writer of the book* which has 
suggested these reflections a bungler. Dr. Iolcombe, on the 
contrary, is a writer of some ability; but, we are bound to say, of 
a far more conspicuous audacity. Ju Both Worlds professes to be 
an autobiography of Lazarus, discovered by a Navy surgeon in 
a cavern of Lebanon, condemned as spurious by an English 
clergyman because it seemed out of harmony with the Thirty- 
Nine Articles, and finally given to the world by the zeal of 
another gentleman of the medical profession. It brings before 
us the strangest phantasmagoria of New ‘Testament personages. 
| We see Mary Magdalene ia her unregenerated condition, and 
| Lazarus in love with her; Simon Magus, with his leopard 
| Moloch and his serpent Beelzebub; Mary of Bethany, who 
| suffers from a hopeless attachment to John the Baptist; and 
Martha, who shows a partiality for a certain “Son of the 
| Desert,” whom we afterwards meet as the ‘“ Penitent Thief”; 
Pontius Pilate as an amiable and accomplished Roman gentle- 
man; Barabbas, Caiaphas, and a host of others. And the 
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accessories are given with a tolerable, though certainly not an 
irreproachable, correctness. An American may be excused for 
supposing that one could get a glimpse of “ the shrunken dust of 
Shakespeare” by peering through some crevice of a vault in West- 
minster Abbey ; but there is no reason why he should promote 
$t. Luke to the rank of an apostle, or give toa Jew converted to 
the faith of Zoroaster the idolatrous name of Beltrezzor. Dr. Hol- 
combe, however, does not rely for the interest of his book solely 
on the power of Scripturalnames. He appeals to another more un- 
reasonable, and yet stronger and more universal, to the passion for 
peering into the darkness of death, to the strange fascination by 
which any one who pretends to reveal something of the secrets of 
the other world can secure an audience. It is with a half com- 
plaint that Mr, Tennyson says of him who wrote the story of 
Lazarus, that when he might have answered the question * what it 
is to die?” ‘* something sealed the lips of that evangelist.” He 
would have no reason to complain of Dr. Holeombe. Nothing seals 
hislips. If we do not feel ourselves nearer to answering the great 
question, it is not for want of the most definite and copious infor- 
mation with which hesupplies the defect of St. John. It is true that 
wescem already to have seen much of what he tells us in the writings 
of Swedenborg, and if we canuot accept his revelations with satisfac- 
tion, it is something to learn that they did not satisfy St. Paul. 
Lazarus gives us an account of an interview with the Apostle, to 
whom he * reiterated all the grand points of doctrine which dis- 
tinguished the teaching of the angels ;”’ and had the disappointment 
of seeing him become ** more and more restive under his impetuous 


torrent of argument,” and of hearing him afterwards remark to the | 
So discouraged | 


governor of the prison, ‘* He is evidently insane.” 
is he, indeed, that he resolves to keep his knowledge of the other 
world for the ears of a more appreciative generation, that is, we 
suppose, of our own, to whom he bequeaths the criticism that the 
“ Epistles of St. Paul—glowing, eloquent, devout, impressive as 
they are—contain no iuterior or spiritual significance.” 

Now, is there any irreverence or profanity in all this? Not, 
we believe, in the writer, though we feel a certain shock 
at seeing a man make literary capital out of grand and 
solemn things; certainly not in the readers who delight in 
such books. This is one of the ways, foolish perhaps, but 
perfectly sincere, in which they manifest their interest and belief 
in these things. Nor, indeed, is the passion, it may be said, 
wholly unjustifiable or wholly useless. A sober taste will prefer 
to content itself with such historical illustrations of the sacred 
narrative as research may be able to collect, though, if a great 
genius choose to deal with this subject, it will recognize its right 
to teach even here by the instrument of fiction; and if a Homer 
ora Virgil gives us a “ Descent” or a Dante an “ Inferno,” will 
listen with reverence to his song. Yet even the more vulgar 
liking has something in its favour. Divines have been wont to 
make Scripture scenes and characters unreal, to divest them of 
the human interest which belongs to them. ‘There may be a use 
in even the commonest attempt, though it take the shape of these 
grotesque fictions, to clothe again the dry bones with the flesh 
and form of humanity. 





NEWSPAPER PROPRIETIES. 

T is rather late in the day to be discussing the boundary-line 
between Decency and Obscurantism, but some of our contempo- 
raries, and a good many members, of Parliament, seem to have 
very indefinite ideas on the subject ; and in their zeal for the former 
preach the latter, till, if they are not careful, they will produce a 
cynical reaction against both. It is only a few weeks since the 
worthy Member for the Ayr District of Burghs, in his honest annoy- 
ance at the plainness with which philanthropic women were dis- 
cussing the Contagious Diseases’ Act, cleared the House of Com- 
mons of reporters, and so destroyed for the time all hope of a 
reform which, whatever direction it is to take, is admitted to be 
necessary, and which cannot be carried out until public opinion 
has been enlightened by the arguments of responsible statesmen. 
Mr. Craufurd, of course, was not silly enough to be afraid of the 
effect of any speeches on any subject upon the Members of the House 
of Commons; he was merely actuated by the old English feeling in 
favour of obscurantism, the idea that it is better that sexual evil 
should exist than that it should be publicly discussed before 
a mixed audience of persons who might but for such discussion 
have remained ignorant of the whole matter. We suppose Dr. 
Lush, the Member for Salisbury, would plead the same excuse 
for a similar exhibition of silliness in a question recently addressed 
to the Treasury. ‘The successful candidates for the Indian Civil 


Presidencies, and, as all the world does not know, but the Civil 
Service Commissioners do know, begin their apprenticeship to 
the work of governing as “ Assistants,” that is, as Police Magis- 
trates whose orders are subject to an appeal. As there are no 
other means of setting up any judicial standard in their minds or 
of giving them any judicial education, they are directed to attend 
the London Police Courts, where they observe the methods of 
business, and learn to appreciate the marvellous dexterity, 
patience, and self-restraint with which the majority of London 
magistrates—whose position as at once judges and cross-examiners 
is as exceptionally diflicult as their own for the same reasons will 
be—contrive to elicit an approximation to truth. The value of 
such training to a young man who has almost on his arrival to 
perform the same duties among a submissive but litigious people 
is infinite, more especially as no substitute for it can be found 
within India itself; but of course it has this drawback, that the 
young men have to listen to indelicate cases two years before 
they would otherwise be listening to them. If it were possible 
to bring them up in ignorance of all such forms of evil 
that would be a matter to regret, but as it is not possible, 
as they have been educated in the classics, have fairly entered the 
| world, and are specially intended to deal with such matters from 
the Bench, the objection becomes an absurdity, as great an 
absurdity as the clerical prohibition within the city of Rome of 
clinical study to men intended for the medical profession. The 
well-being of mankind is sacrificed to a theory of obscurantism only 
to be revered so long as it secures that well-being. As a general 
principle, we incline to think it does help to secure it, that igno- 
rance may, during certain periods of life, be a positive protection of 
innocence ; but it is only one mode of protection, and not of such 
value that greater objects should be sacrificed to it, justice, for 
example, or general morality, or the right of women, as in the 
female-doctor coutroversy, to exercise any honourable profession by 
which they can earn aliving. Its useis to preserve rather a certain 
bloom of innocence, such as we do still succeed in preserving in Eng- 
lish girls, than innocence itself, and to be effective it must be made 
very nearly complete. Wherever, as in the case of all Englishmen 
trained under the classical system, ignorance must necessarily be 
but partial, it is wiser to secure purity by other and more efficient 
guarantees,—guarantees such as protect, for example, the class 
which of all others is on such matters the least ignorant,—the 
better class of the Catholic clergy. Ignorance and the confes- 
sional cannot co-exist, but by the confession of, a cynical public 
Englishwomen are scarcely more pure than thousands of French 
country curés. 

One or two of our contemporaries, in their zeal for proprieties 
which on other occasions they do not always observe, —‘‘Azamat 
Batuk,” for instance, dealing very plainly with very hazardous sub- 
jects, and the Suturday Review not hesitating to criticize very 
doubtful French novels,—are pushing the theory of obscurantism 
nearly as far as Mr. Craufurd or as Dr. Lush, protecting delicacy 
which is only a grace, at the expense of justice, which is a virtue. 
With their denunciation of quack advertisements we entirely 
agree, not so much on the score of propriety, for the advertise- 
meuts could be made proper enough, and they themselves adver- 
tise exposures which are necessarily almost as unclean as the 
quackeries exposed ; but because the advertisements assist scoundrels 
who live partly by the sale of dirty books, but chiefly by extorting 
money by threats. If such advertisements could all be prohibited 
by law, without interference with medicine,—a difficult but not 
an impossible arrangement—socicty would be greatly the gainer, 
though even on this point the journals in question are pushing 
their argument rather far. It is surely rather Pharisaical to assert 
that Mr. Grant, being, as he is, a man of deep though erroneous 
religious convictions, ought not to edit the Advertiser or write in it 
because a body of persons over whom he has no control and for 
whom he has no responsibility choose to publish quack adver- 
tisements. Carry that idea to its logical conclusion, and every 
member of Parliament who thinks the Contagious Acts immoral, 
as a great many Members do think, ought to quit that assembly, 
because by remaining in it he is increasing its moral weight. 
The principle laid down is, no doubt, very often just; but 
there are many sound principles which, if applied in all cases, 
would surrender the world to the dominion of evil; and 
in this very one the doctrine would compel Mr. Grant to 
give up his fight with his proprietors, and because part 
of the Advertiser is bad, to surrender the whole to some one 
avowedly less conscientious than himself. It is, however, not on 
this point so much as on another that more defiuiteness would 
seem to be required. Both the Pull Mall Gazette and the Satur- 
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trials, but neither of them defines with any precision what it 
means by reticence, or sets any intelligible example. ‘The weekly 


paper discusses the Contagious Acts with quite suflicient though 


necessary plainness, and the daily one reporis any case 
about which the public cares to hear, sometimes with cool 
cynicism abusing itself in the next column for so acting. 


Are the journals simply to exclude everything which, under the 


present system of education, we had rather girls did not read? | 


That demand would be perfectly intelligible, and such a scheme 


could be defended by very many strong arguments, but then the | 


exclusion should be absolute and complete. What is called con- 
densed reporting is frequently the cause of the most intolerable 


injustice. Only a few weeks ago a young lady was mixed up in 


a divorce case in a manner which would have been absolute ruin 


to any woman, and the system of condensed reporting was fairly 


applied. She was accused by a co-respondent of legal in- 
cest, the accusation was backed by a waiter’s testimony, 
and she was ruined in the world’s eyes for life. The 


next time the case was heard unexceptionable evidence was 
produced showing that the accusation was not only false, but 
impossible ; but the evidence being disagreeable was reported by 
only one journal, the Standard, which, for this act of ordinary 
justice, was next day held up to public obloquy. ‘That seems to 
us the very brutality of prudishness, a distinct assertion that the 
maintenance of obscurantism is more important than justice, even 
in the most serious cases. It seems to us that in this matter 
journalists are in the position of legislators and founders of creeds. 
No revelation professing to convey a system of morals and no code 
of Jaws can ever hope tobe ‘ clean” throughout, except in purpose, 
and neither can any daily journal. Even a weekly paper may be 


compelled—either for the sake of justice, as happened to ourselves | 


in the Toomer case; or for the sake of national well-being, as in 
the matter of the Contagious Acts; or in the interest of human 
freedom, as in the controversy about female doctors,—to put the 
conventionalities aside, and speak out plainly, leaving it to the 
heads of households to circulate or suppress what it says, as they, 
in their discretion, think fit. People are not to be imprisoned 
unjustly, or the human race imperilled by disease, because it is, 
on the whole, most expedient that girls should be kept in a half- 
light upon certain subjects. Let the paper be kept from them. 

But we shall be asked, would we tolerate or wish to tolerate 
full reports in the papers? Certainly not; it is because the new 
doctrines laid down will lead to the circulation of full reports, 
sold by themselves and for themselves, that we consider them 
worthy of remonstrance. What we wish is to see the system 
hitherto pursued in London—though not, we are bound to admit, 
in the provinces—steadily adhered to,—a careful editing of all 
doubtful cases by gentlemen who work with the intention of 
keeping out any thing likely to do injury to public morals, 
but who are aware that publicity is often the only possible 
punishment, who dread injustice to individuals, and who 
recognize the truth that newspapers are and must be addressed 
to the experienced, and not to boys and girls. Hitherto, with 
one remarkable recent exception, this task has been very 
fairly performed, the London daily press being at this moment 
the cleanest printed in the English language ; and to go farther, 
as the Saturday Review and the Pall Mall Gazette would have 
proprietors do, is, we believe, to introduce a new set of evils very 
much worse than those they now so eloquently denounce. ‘Their 
advice, if it were followed, would substitute for Decency a system 
of Obscurantism which could not be maintained, and in many 
cases ought not to be maintained, in the interest not only of justice, 
but of the highest morality. Free States must respect the first 
principles of their existence. Secret trials in England are simply 
impossibilities, and the only effect of obscurantism is to take 
reporting out of the hands of gentlemen and entrust it to black- 
guards, who at this minute are flooding London with a Holywell- 
Street literature, that is nevertheless protected by law. 





THE END OF A CHINESE EXPERIMENT. 
OUR years ago a political manceuvre, best known in this 
country through Mr. Burlingame’s Embassy and _ its 
specious professions, was originated at Peking with the avowed 
object of asserting for China the right to take a place among 
civilized nations and progressive Governments, and so to exclude 
the possibility of European interference with the policy of the 
Celestial Empire. It was averred that the Chinese were ready to 
receive with open arms the blessings of Christianity and of 
Western Science. Mr. Burlingame drew a striking picture of 


the ‘* shining cross on every hill,” which has lately been somewhat 


_ dimmed by the massacres of missionaries and the demolition of 
churches in various provinces of Chiua, But undoubtedly the most 
remarkable pledge of progress given by the Goverument of Peking 
was the establishment of the ‘l’ung-wén-kwan, a college in imme. 
diate connection with the Foreign Ollice, and destined to indoctrinate 
the Chinese in the learning of the West. The College was nog 
founded without opposition, but the Conservatives of the Tuperial 
Court, led by Wo-jen, the Emperor’s tutor, were checkmated for 
the time by the suggestion that they might set up a rival school of 
native science, and test the comparative merits of the foreign and 
_home-bred systems by competition. ‘The College was established at 
length chiefly through the efforts of Mr. Hart, who sincerely 
hoped to introduce into the intellectual life of China some galy- 
tary leaven of progressive energy ; the Government at first showed 
| some signs of intelligent appreciation of the plan; European 
scholars were invited to fill the chairs of Kuglish and French 
| literature, of astronomy, mathematics, and chemistry. The 
| Imperial decree offered tempting advantages, equivalent to rich 
bursaries or scholarships, to students from any part of the Empire 
who would consent to sit at the feet of the foreign teachers, 
| Even the Ilan Lin, the great centre of intellectual pursuits and 
recognized scholarship, was urged by the Government to enter 
into relations with the new College, and to accept a share in the 
proferred gift of the foreign learning. Under such auspices the 
euterprise was started, and there was really some reason to hope 
| for tangible results from the unwonted liberality of the Chinese. 
‘In this anticipation we shared in some measure when we called 
| attention about three years ago to the foundation of the College. 

Events, however, have proved that the Chinese Government 
merely thrust forward the concession of the College in 1867 to 
evade the increasing urgency of the Western Powers, who were 
pressing for fiscal and social changes, and that the Chinese people, 
implicitly following the lead of the literary class, are firmly re- 
solved to accept no imported science, and to avoid acknowledging 
by any act or word their inferiority to the nations of Europe in 
mental power or achievements. ‘The Han Lin replied to the 
invitation of the Government with indignant scorn,—*t We learn 
from foreigners? Teach them, you mean”; and the answer, we 
are told, was currently repeated with intense popular sympathy iu 
Peking. ‘This haughty refusal gave the key to the treatment of 
the College and the foreign teachers, and a few months ago the 
institution had sunk to so low an ebb that only a remnant of a class. 
remained to either the Professor of English or the Professor of 
French, the only two who, from the opening of the College, had 
any students at all under their instruction. How matters came to 
this point is a story worth telling, as it illustrates the difficulties of 
dealing with the Chinese on the footing of equality demanded for 
them, as a civilized and progressive nation, by Mr. Burlinghame. 

‘The Professor of English in the 'T’ung-wén-kwan published a 
statement some time ago intended to vindicate his own conduct 
and that of his colleagues, and to show that it was not owing to 
any defects in the constitution of the College that the scheme so 
signally failed. Subsequent information amply bears out these 
remarkable revelations, and accounts for the collapse of what might 
have been a momentous revolution in the relations between China 
and the West. The career of the English class corresponding 
almost exactly with that of the French class, and ending in the 
same disheartening result, may be briefly narrated. ‘The Professor 
commenced work in December, 1867, with twenty-one students, 
of these eight formed the “senior class,” that is, they had 
previously acquired some smattering of English from missionaries 
and in tke Na-mén school which had preceded the foundation of 
the College. ‘They were young, and according to the Professor's 
testimony showed considerable capacity for learning ; but belong- 
ing to a very humble class in society, being poorly paid, and 
receiving the usual measure of contempt that falls on those who 
associate with foreigners, they were not eager in pursuing their 
studies. In fact, having laboured at English for years without 
any benefit in the shape of advancement in the Civil Service, they 
were far more zealous in attending the instruction in Chinese pro- 
vided by the Government from which they might expect to get 
some promotion. ‘The English lectures they coutinued to attend 
merely to qualify for the public allowance, and some half-a-dozen 
still continue to hang on in this manner, now alone representing 
the School of English in the ‘l’ung-wén-kwan. 

But the * Junior Class,” designed to receive elementary instruc 
tion in English, represented a more important element,—the 
“men who have taken high degrees in Chinese scholarship,” 
promised as students in the Imperial letters of appointment, 
persons, too, of social rank and repute, and likely to win toleranze 
or favour for the new studies by thcir example. ‘Thirteen 
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students entered their names in this division, but the fair prospect 
of winning way by their means was soon clouded by the evident 
unfitness of the men for their work. ‘They were old, nearly all 
over thirty, some over fifty, and one so aged that his speech was 
affected. In spite of the liberal pay offered to students by the 
Ya-mén, no young or promising candidates appeared, none who 
could hope to succeed in the old and honourable lines would risk 
the public discredit attaching to the foreign learning. ‘To the new 
school came timidly a few who had failed elsewhere, or had com- 
promised themselves by intercourse with the Legations or the 
Missionaries. Even these endeavoured to disguise their position 
outside the Foreign Office, where the College is situated, by pre- 
tending that they were employed within the Ya-mén not as 
students, but as clerks or copyists. Professor O’Brien does not 
deny that these men, in spite of their manifold disadvantages, 
were possessed of good abilities, and he even admits that if they 
had had fair play, they might have made some progress in the 
language which they commenced late in life, and without the 
stimulus of prospective benefit from their labours. But the 
chance, slight as it was, disappeared before the extraordinary action 
of the Imperial Government. 

The Professors of French and English had been at work on 
their unpromising material about half a year, when they found 
one day their class-rooms deserted. ‘They had received no warn- 
ing, and on the following morning the Professor of English was 
astonished to learn from his students, who had dwindled to the 
number of five, that the authorities had brought up the French 
and English classes for examination, and the result was the dis- 
missal of eight in each division. So far it may appear the 
authorities were only exercising a wholesome severity, but the 
peculiarity of the examination consisted in the fact that not one 
of the examiners knew a word of English. ‘The method of test- 
ing progress used under these circumstances was not likely to be 
successful. English passages to be translated into Chinese are set 
by Chinese officials who cannot read a word of English, and the 
place of the student on the examination list is necessarily 
determined by the excellence, not of his translation from 
English, but of his composition in Chinese. ‘The official prac- 
tice rests on two articles of faith, which it would not be 
easy to shake; first, that it is necessary to conduct the 
English examination strictly after the ancient precedent of 
the Chinese examinations, and to allot marks according to the 
same rule; and secondly, that a Chinese scholar must be able 
to do everything, including examination in English, better than a 
foreigner. Whatever the cause of this extraordinary step, the 
consequence was too plain. ‘The English Professor was left with 
five pupils, of whom three, considering attendance on his class 
after the aforesaid examination an entirely useless proceeding, 
withdrew by degrees from the lectures. ‘These truant students 
continued to draw their allowances, and the mandarin in charge 
of the College to receive their mess-payments, until the Professor 
himself directed the attention of the authorities to these open 
frauds. ‘The names of the absentees were then formally taken off 
the College roll, and the Professors of French and English were 
left with three and two students respectively, representing the 
section of respectable Chinese society that was willing on any 
terms to be instructed in the learning of the West. 

Another change led to the abstraction of this poor residue from 
the French and English class-rooms. Originally an English 
gentleman had been appointed to the chair of mathematics in the 
College, but as we have said, he found no students. About a year 
ago he was supplanted by a Chinese scholar named Li, skilled in 
the use of the involved notation and roundabout operations of an 
arithmetical system based upon the employment of the abacus. 
Unacquainted with European languages, and of course unable to 
enter even the gateway of European science, Professor Li was con- 
tent to move in the traditional track, and the students previously 
under the English and French professors were well pleased to 
find in an order to attend the mathematical class an excuse to 
abandon studies from which they could expect no practical gain, 
but which brought upon them an intolerable weight of popular 
scorn. So the last representatives of educated China hurried from 
the contaminating intercourse with the foreigners, to the respectable 
and familiar teaching of Professor Li. ‘The failure of the College 
was signal and complete, and it now seems to wait in its moribund 
condition only some political excitement which may make it desir- 
able to offer up this foreign experiment as a sacrifice to the 
passionate conservatism of the Chinese. It is evident that the 
Imperial Government was not in earnest when it founded this ill- 
fated institution. It denied to the teachers the outward forms of 
decent consideration and social rank; it denied to the students 


that encouragement in the examinations for the public service 
which alone could give Western science a fair chance against the 
traditional lore of Confucius and Mencius. Even without these 
drawbacks, the new learning would have found it hard to win its 
way against the old, but while the Government thus threw its 
weight into the scale with the latter, it was vain to hope that any 
effective struggle could be made against the intolerant conservatism 
of the Chinese people, their contempt for the civilization of their 
foreigner, and their undoubting faith in the transcendent superiority 
cf all that is Chinese over all that is barbarian. 


ESTIMATES OF THE ENGLISH KINGS. 
——@—— 
V.—HENRY IL. 

ITIL the accession of the House of Anjou to the throne of 
England, we feel at once that we are on new ground, and 
that, though there is a certain continuity both in the history of 
the country and in the character of the reigning Sovereigns before 
and after that event, there is also a marked change in the oneanda 
fresh clement inthe other. If, as we believe, infusions of new blood 
into families never destroy and seldom seriously diminish the force 
of existing elements of character, and though sometimes modifying 
the character as a whole by their co-existence, more frequently 
manifest themselves from time to time as an additional type of 
character in individual members of the family, alternating, accord- 
ing to some unknown law, with the old elements, it is especially 
important to ascertain what this new blood really is, as this know- 
ledge will be one essential key to character for the succeeding 
history of the family. The house of Anjou, according to the 
family legend, had its origin during the Carlovingian period of 
French history in one Ingelgar, raised to the dignity of Count by 
Charles the Bald, or his son, Louis the Stammerer, some time in 
the latter half of the ninth century. ‘This Ingelgar, we are 
further told, was the son of one Tertullus, a peasant (raised by 
Charles to the rank of Seneschal), who was the son of ‘Torquatius 
(corruptly called ‘Tortulfus), a Roman settler, whose family had been 
expelled from Armorica by order of the Emperor Maximus. We 
attach no authority to the legend, which may be entirely unfounded, 
but we can, we think, recognize in the family type of the Counts of 
Anjou some characteristics which are Italian rather than ‘Teutonic 
or Celtic. Strong men they nearly all of them were, and wise 
men also in their generation. Learned far beyond the average of 
their age, one of them was himself the author of a fragment on 
Angevin history, which is described as of considerable merit, 
and another is the reputed author of the proverb that an unlettered 
king is but a crowned ass. Courageous when needful, but never 
unnecessarily courageous, they were good soldiers, but better states- 
men. HHot-blooded by nature, but patient by policy. Generally 
very prudent, but always very pertinacious. Not too proud to 
crouch for a time in order to gain an ulterior end, but too proud 
ever to forget the indignity, and with only too good a memory of 
the past. Capable of unscrupulous cruelty, but averse to wanton 
brutality. Often kind-hearted and habitually courteous, but not 
always trustworthy. Often true and reliable in a wider sense and 
in the essence of the matter, but seldom scrupulous as to immediate 
promises or acts. With little or no faith, but a great deal of 
superstition ; readily submitting to do penance for the evil means 
employed, but holding fast to the ill-gotten gain. Perfect actors, 

but not wholly untrue men. 

Henry II. of England, the representative of this line of Counts, 
partook of these family characteristics, though his Anglo-Norman 
descent was not without its counterbalancing influences. Seldom 
has a general moral estimate formed of a character respecting 
whose leading points there is so little dispute varied so much 
among historians as in his case. ILlis contemporaries range in their 
verdicts from the strongest praise to the deepest reprobation, and 
modern writers, if less unreserved in their language, are no less 
marked in their general tone. ‘The great question involved in the 
Church controversy between him and Becket has, no doubt, had 
considerable effect in causing this divergence of sympathies, but 
apart from this, his nature was as complex as those of Stephen 
and Matilda seem to be simple and manifest; and there is so 
much of what appears to be inconsistent and antagonistic in both 
the good and evil points of his character, that men have naturally 
judged very differently about what they could scarcely understand. 

Henry of Anjou was, beyond dispute, areal King. Le could not 
only govern, but he could make his position as King distinctly felt 
throughout the nation. ‘There was no question about paying respect 
to his authority. The Executive in his hands was a reality, and he 








himself was the hinge on which English society bung. Lis character, 
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if it was considerably affected by external circumstances, was power- 
ful enough to impress its own stamp most decidedly on all around. 
Under its influence England ceased to be a mere cock-pit for rival 
barons and a disorganized social chaos. ‘The idea of order and 
law once more predominated, and the Executive was again their 
vindicator and guardian. ‘To effect this, some strong efforts of 
physical force had to be made, and some questionable acts of 
authority were resorted to. A Royal army swept through the 
kingdom, capturing and destroying the strongholds of the most 
turbulent or dangerous nobles, and it is said that the King dared 
to proclaim the resumption to the Crown of all grants since the 
death of Henry I. but these special acts of aggressive vigour were 
less influential agents in ushering in the new era of assured 
tranquillity, than the constant and habitual presence of a watchful 
and provident administrative system. To whatever extent our 
judicial system owes its present shape to the sagacity of Henry of 
Anjou, it seems certain that (however slow and imperfect his pro- 
cess might be) he brought the safeguard and criterion of Law 
closer to every inhabitant of England. ‘The chroniclers tell us 
that he loved to depress and humiliate the proud nobles, and to 
raise up men from nothing; and that he was jealous of the talents 
and influence of no men, so long as their power was derived from 
himself ultimately. He felt that any doubt as to where the ultimate 
authority rested was fatal to confidence and sustained order. His 
expedition in person to Ireland was dictated by something of this 
feeling, and had he not been drawn away prematurely from that 
scene by domestic disturbances, he would probably have in- 
augurated a system of government in the island very different 
indeed from the anarchical despotisms, feudal and patriarchal, 
which sowed the seeds of [reland’s future misery and degradation. 
hese are characteristics of a great and strong administrator, and 
to some extent of a great legislator. But the highest legislative 
faculty implies also an amount of originality of conception for which 
we can scarcely give Henry II. credit. He hada great knowledge of 
the ideas of others, and of the results of ideas and systems in past 
times, and under every variety of circumstances. Contemporaries 
who knew him well personally, and who were competent judges, 
tell us that he had a remarkable knowledge of history, and was 
continually accumulating facts, and discussing questions of interest 
with the ablest men he could find; while his astonishing memory 
prevented his ever losing anything he thus acqnired. He studied 
the past for the lessons of the past, and he studied the events and 
the men of his own age in order to be able to use them as elements 
in forming his judgment of measures and of policy. He seems to 
have had little instinctive insight into men, but he made up to 
some extent for this deficiency by close observation. Ie never, it 
is said, forgot a face on which he had once steadily gazed. He 
had the learned and literary tastes of his family, inherited both 
from his Angevin ancestors, and from his student-grandfather, 
Henry Beauclerk. He was an accomplished master of the spoken 
languages of Europe, and whatever knowledge of men and the art 
of government could be acquired through the medium of study and 
personal intercourse and observation, he gained, and was ever 
gaining. He had a clear, sound judgment, and (in matters of 
policy) a cool head, But he had but little initiative, and avowedly 
often waited for the further development of events to determine his 
action. He thought long, that when the occasion offered he might 
act promptly and decisively, and he never ventured a step further 
than the necessities of his position or his policy seemed to demand. 

The impetuous and impulsive nations of his Southern Continental 
dominions could not understand this, to their minds, want of 
enterprise in their new ruler. They were obliged by the 
force of facts to admit that he could acquire and retain, 
by a judicious mixture of armed force and subtle policy, 
the whole western sea-board of France, from the confines of 
Flanders to the Pyrenees. But they could not understand 
how a man who could gain so much, could calmly stop short at 
this point, and not proceed immediately to grasp more, and to 
expel the House of Capet altogether from the soil of France,—and 
so the ‘Troubadours in their lays reproached him for what they 
thought a want of courage and a spirit of unworthy concession. 
‘They did not understand the character of a man who, working out 
a carefully conceived policy through the agency of passing oppor- 
tunities, could make long pauses, and give ground even for the time, 
awaiting patiently fresh occasions for the further development of 
that policy. ‘The desultory, purposeless warfare, of which he was 
a spectator in the early years of his life, had evidently made a deep 
impression on his mind; and bold enough when he saw that the 
road was one which he must take in order to arrive at an import- 
ant end he felt no temptation to indulge in border raids, or to 
enter on rash enterprises which could not be sustained. 
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Like his grandfather, Beauclerk, Henry was very cautious but 


his caution formed part of his premeditated plans; he did not 
really hesitate or recede, but paused or stopped short, because he 
had never intended to do more. The very fact that he based hig 
action on accumulated experience, and regulated it by close and 
continuous observation of the course of events, guarded him toa 
great extent from engaging in enterprises beyond his strength, and 
from the consequent mortification of an unforeseen check. Had he 
been more original in his ideas, he might have been less uniformly 
successful. ‘This peculiarity of disposition or policy led him gene- 
rally to avoid war as much as possible, aud to have recourse in 
preference to diplomacy, or at any rate, delay. As a statesman he 
distrusted the uncertainty of appeals to arms, and asa political 
student his nature revolted from the coarse and brutal character of 
this mode of decision. Ile was not naturally a soldier or a general, 
Ile was curiously economical of life, and it was said he regretted 
the dead far more than he appreciated or rewarded the living ; that 
he bitterly bewailed the loss of those to whom in their lifetime he 
had been only a hard and exacting master. ‘Their slaughter was so 
much loss of material. War, with its blindfury, menaces indiscrimi- 
nately the lives of the best men and the least efficient ; and Death, 
while obliterating, often for the first time appraises them at their 
just value. 

A policy so mature in its conception, and so measured in its 
execution, we might well suppose to have been the symbol and 
reflection of a tranquil, passionless, well-ordered nature in its 
author. But this was not the case, and here begin the curious 
contradictions in the character of Henry. His temperament was 
not passionless, but full of compressed passion; his mind was not 
tranquil and nonchalant, but seethed with the restrained excite- 
ment of expectation. We have a very minute account of his 
personal appearance and habits from those who were often 
admitted to his inmost circle, and the picture is a most curious 
one. He was a man of middle height, broad-chested, and with 
sinewy arms, rather inclined to be corpulent. His head was large 
and rouud. His complexion was reddish and freckled, his eyes 
greyish-blue, and and his voice unmodulated. He was very abstemi- 
ous in his diet, and his only sensual excesses lay in another direc- 
tion. Giraldus Cambrensis, however, tells us that he preserved 
some external decorum even in these, until after his wife’s miscon- 
duct in abetting the rebellions of his sous. But one great feature 
in his habits was his restlessness. He was scarcely ever still. He 
took the most violent and prolonged exercise on horseback, hunt- 
ing or hawking. When he returned home he seldom sat down, 
but continued either walking or standing. During this time he 
was cither reading or maintaining a conversation with his “clerks” 
on deep and intricate subjects. He was affable and unconstrained in 
his demeanour, and had great flow and power of speech. He had his 
pleasant jest, without losing his dignity. Parsimonious in his pri- 
vate capacity, in his public he was lavish and magnificent. Lis ex- 
treme restlessness, which appears to have made a great impression 
on observers, was by some attributed to a desire to guard against 
his tendency to corpulency ; but it was not an artificial device, 
but a physical necessity. It was thus that he gave some vent and 
relief to that eager, impatient spirit, which fretted under the 
delays imposed by his own well-weighed and deliberate policy, 
and thus that by constant physical exertion or absorbing intel- 
lectual exercise he subdued withiu the limits of control his heated 
rebellious blood. But there were times when the fetters in which 
he bound his spirit were snapped asunder, and when the whole 
Southern nature of the man burst forth, terrifying all around him. 
It is one thing to wait patiently for the long-deferred realization 
of a deeply-cherished plan, it is another to see it suddenly over- 
thrown by some unforescen and insuperable catastrophe. Henry 
could not bear this disappointment. He had the character of a 
most untruthful man. ‘The King of France declared to his ambas- 
sadors that the English King was so full of fraud and deceit, so 
regardless of his word and covenant, that it was impossible to put 
faith in him ; and a Cardinal, after a long conversation with him, 
said, ‘* Never did I witness this man’s equal in lying.” Lying was 
not the exception among great men in those times, and Henry’s 
lying is explained in one respect by Giraldus by the very plausible 
hypothesis that he thought it better to repent of what he said than of 
what he did, and to fail in his word rather than miscarry in his act. 
He could not sacrifice an elaborate plan to ‘lruth. And the same 
cause which produced his insincerity and faithlessness, also broke 
through his reserve, and revealed his genuine temperament. He 
became, we are told, a very “lion, and more ferocious than a lion.” 
His eyes rolled wildly and became blood-shot, his face was 
inflamed, he poured forth a torrent of abuse and imprecations, and 





assailed with his hands all within his reach. When, on one of 
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these occasions a page presented a letter, the King attempted to 
tear out his eyes, and the boy did not escape without severe scars. 
On another, when a favourite minister ventured to justify the 
conduct of the King of Scots, Henry calicd him a traitor, threw 
down his cap, ungirt his sword, tore off his clothes, pulled the silk 
coverlet from his couch, and throwing himself on the ground, 
gnawed the straw on the floor. ‘This demonstrative passion was 
neither English nor Norman, and it gives us an increased opinion 
of the general power of self-control which could enable a man 
with such a temperament to be the prudent and sagacious states- 
man that Henry was. 

There were other characteristics of his Angevin ancestors in the 
English King. Like them he had no faith, but he had superstition. 
We are told that he paid no attention to the ordinary religious 
observances of the Church’ he refused to listen to clerical admoni- 
tions on his moral conduct, and he had no scruple in appropriating 
or retaining in his hands Church revenues, or in simoniacal trans- 
actions with respect to Church preferments. He was at one time, 
at any rate, curiously scrupulous as to his oath of fealty to his 
feudal Suzerain, the King of France; but he cared little about 
oaths in general, holding, it is said, one particular form of oath 
alone as inviolable. In his contest with Becket there was a curious 
mixtureofroyaldignity, persistent determination, and harsh violence, 
with abject submissions, sudden changes in temper and policy, 
and most degrading and superstitious penances. Attracted by his 
talents, he had raised the man originally from a subordinate posi- 
tion to the Chancellorship, and assured, as he thought, by his 
seeming subserviency and coarse jovial ways, against the reproduc- 
tion of. an Anselm in his persox, he made him Archbishop. But 
here his observation had not compensated for his want of penetra- 
tion into character. Becket became his most dangerous opponent, 


appearing in the new character of the demagogue-priest. Henry 
tried to conciliate, and then to cow him into submission. When 


Becket recanted his recantation, he drove him and his family from 
the kingdom with harsh violence. ‘Then he suddenly changed his 
game, and lured him back to England by an absolute and abject 
submission; and when this strong appeal to Becket’s old feelings 
of friendship (on which Henry had so much counted as an agent 
in the ultimate realization of his own views, and which was not 
altogether insincere, so far as the feelings themselves were con- 
cerned) failed in restraining Becket from an arrogant and incon- 
siderate parade and abuse of his temporary triumph, the passion 
of the King broke forth, and he uttered the fatal words which 
brought on the murder of the Archbishop. Finally, when, although 
he had disarmed the anger of the Church by earnest disclaimers of 
the authorship of the crime, fortune seemed to have suddenly 
deserted him in all his enterprises, his superstition effected what 
his principles had failed to do. Not content with making the 
fullest pecuniary atonement, he hurried to Canterbury, and sub- 
jected himself to the most ascetic penances at the Archbishop's 
tomb. ‘The penance seemed to work, for the first news after it 
which greeted him was the unexpected capture of the King of 
Scots; and Henry, relieved in conscience, and a man seemingly 
pardoned by Heaven, proceeded once more with renewed spirit 
to undo the work of the martyr whom he had just acknowledged 
as a saint, and to consolidate and extend those ‘‘ Constitutions of 
Clarendon,” to his opposition to which the Archbishop had virtually 
sacrificed his life! For, a true Angevin, though he crouched, he 
gave up no spoils. 

Ilistorians are divided as to his power of forgiving offences. 
The probability is, that as he never abandoned a friend, he also 
never forgot an injury, though he did not often think it worth his 
while to be unforgiving. He could often frankly ignore the past, 
but he could also in some cases neither forget nor forgive. He 
had much to forgive in his own domestic circle, and the cause of 
his misunderstandings with his sons has been matter of much 
speculation. Giraldus, however, tells us that though an over- 
indulgent parent to them when young children, he was a step-father, 
making no allowances for them, when they grew up. ‘This is not 
an uncommon pareutal feature, and seems to arise from an exces- 


| broke at the same time,—and he bade farewell to the World and to 
Policy, and, in the bitter despair of his whole nature, cursing all 
his legitimate sons, died refusing to recall the curse, attended and 
consoled only by the untiring affection of one base-born child. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR, 
-- ~~ 
SPEEDY JUSTICE. 
(To THe Epiror oF TuR “ SPECTATOR.” } 

Sin,—lHad your article headed “ Speedy Justice” appeared in a 
daily paper, | am sure it would have been the signal for a flood of 
experiences. For the sake of the moral, allow me a space for the 
following :—I was forcing my way to the Cannon Streét ticket 
office on the day of the Oxford and Cambridge boat-race, 1868, 
with my coat buttoned up, when I felt a twitch at my watch. On 
looking down, I saw my coat open, my watch-chain hanging loose, 
and a lithe little fellow (whether twelve or twice twelve years of 
age you could hardly say) close against me, with one hand 
clenched ; by a happy inspiration I seized this one hand with 
both mine, dragged the offender forth, and shouted lustily, 
** Police.” When a policeman appeared, I applied my knuckles to 
the back of the youth’s hand, in a way well known to schoolboys, 
and forcing it open, displayed my watch to view. We were 
both taken to the police station. ‘here I was made to leave my 
watch and my watch-loving friend, who, by the easy way he com- 
ported himself, and by the pleasant jests he bandied to and fro 
with the officials, showed himself to be an old offender. ‘Thence 
to the Guildhall, that I might, at the policeman’s earnest request, 
prosecute, thereby, of course, losing the boat-race, for which I 
cared at the time far more than for twenty convictions. Mark 
this, now. I went home to my curacy, twelve miles or so from 
town, told iy story to a brother parson, who, when I finished, at 
once exclaimed, ** You're in for it! I should not have dreamt of 
prosecuting ;” and he evidently considered me a very foolish 
fellow. So I thought myself, when 1 went up to the Old Bailey a 
month or so after. First day’s experiences,—constant hints from 
the policeman and warder, the latter ready with half-a-dozen 
previous convictions, that I had better employ a certain legal 
gentleman, to these hints I do not listen ; second day,—ditto, ditto, 
with the addition that I treat the policeman to a dinner; third 
day,—ditto, ditto. I can bear it no longer, and give way; at 
once all is alacrity; but my mind misgives me, and I rush to a 
wigged individual and relate what I have done; he explains that 
he will set me right, that my impatience has nearly caused me to 
draw needlessly a guinea or two out of the county rates ; after this, 
all went smoothly, and I had at last the satisfaction of hearing wy 
little man was to be confined for eighteen months. I sincerely trust 
that he has come to a better mind, and is not carrying on his old 
trade, which he declared paid better than any other. I hope to 
come to town for a holiday ; there are limits to everything ; and if 
I do catch any one showing a passion for my watch I shall certainly 
prefer to the slow wheels of law the more speedy flash of the sword 
of justice in the shape of a hearty ‘‘ one, two.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. CHAPLIN. 





BOOKS. 
--~+>-- 

THE STOICS, EPICUREANS, AND SCEPTICS.* 

IN the closing chapters of his work on Socrates and the Socratic 
schools, Dr. Zeller has discussed the antecedents of the Stoic and 
Epicurean philosophies, which systems form the main subject of 
the present volume. ‘The imperfect Socratic schools, as he calls 
them, are chiefly interesting as indicating the direction which 
the thought of the ancient world was beginuing to take. In the 
fourth century B.C., to which they belong, Greece was becoming 
intellectually and politically feeble. Ifer mental powers, great 
as they were, had been tasked to the utmost by the speculations 
of Plato and Aristotle; her love of freedom was rapidly decaying 
in the face of Macedonian supremacy. The Greek world, how- 








sive pleasure in the helplessness and necessary dependence and 
trustfulness of the young child, and in disappointment and distrust 


ever, was much toc restless to be able to dispense with philosophy ; 
it only insisted that philosophy should aim at something practical, 





at the rising independence and alien interests of the growing youth. 
In Henry’s case it led to the final catastrophe of his life. All his 
sons had disappointed and defied him, but he still clung to the 
idea of the loyal devotion of the youngest, about whom his loving 
delusions as to his young children still lingered. But when, in the | 
very agony of his humiliation before his eldest surviving son, and | 
his hereditary enemy, Philip of France, the name of ** Karl John ” | 
appeared at the head of the list of rebellious Barons whom he was 

reauired to pardon, the heart of the father as well as of the King 


find a place in all post-Aristotelian philosophy. 
among these were an indifference to everything external, a sense 


and teach people how to be happy and contented. ‘Though it 
had not the intellectual vigour of former days, its mental horizon 
had been enlarged by contact with the East. New ideas, some of 
them quite antagonistic to the Greek traditional views of life, 
Conspicuous 


a The Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics. Translated from the German of Dr. E. 
Zeller, by O. J. Reichel. London: Longmans. 
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of the universality of virtue, and a sort of cosmopolitanism. On 
some such basis as this Stoicism and Epicureanism were built 
up. These, as Dr. Zeller shows, were their leading moral aspects, 
and gave them their unity and strength. 

It thus appears that to speak of Stoicism and Epicureanism as 
simply systems of philosophy or as collections of various dogmas 
is to describe them very imperfectly. Had they been nothing 
more than this, they would not have been nearly such important 
features of the ancient world as they actually were. As it is, we 
can no more form a notion of Greek or Roman society without 
some acquaintance with them, than we could of modern society if 
we omitted all consideration of Christianity. ‘The fact is, as Dr. 
Zeller clearly points out, they were the expressions of the moral 
and intellectual tendencies of a particular period,—attempts to put 
into definite shape sentiments and feelings already prevalent 
among mankind. ‘heir special purpose was the regulation of life 
and the formation of character. It was not unnatural that in the 
absence both of the higher scientific research and of all political 
activity, the better portion of mankind should propose to themselves 
theseaims. But though practice was to behenceforth preferred to 
speculation, philosophy properly so called, it was felt, could not be 
discarded, and so we find the leading Stoic teachers, Zeno, Cleanthes, 
and Chrysippus, plunging into the most abstruse speculative in- 
quiries, and framing elaborate theories of the nature of man, the 
soul, God, and the universe. Even Epicurus, a man, we should 
suppose, with a more distinctly practical mind, and certainly 
caring less for learning and culture than the founders of the 
Stoic school, could not keep himself clear from such speculations. 
Somehow or other (and the fact well deserves consideration) these 
men could not, or thought they could not, answer the practical 
question, ‘* What is man’s chief good?” without embarking on 
the sea of metaphysical inquiry. Chrysippus, always regarded by 
the ancients as the man who did most to complete the Stoic teach- 
ing, and to fix the form in which it was handed down, appears to 
have been an acute reasoner on all the subjects which had exercised 
the intellects of Plato and Aristotle. Our knowledge of the 
doctrines of the first Stoics, being second-hand, is incomplete and 
fragmentary ; but it is clear that, though practical in their aim, 
they extended over a very wide range of thought, and became at 
times as highly speculative as it is possible to conceive. Dr. 
Zeller in this volume discusses all the various phases of 
Stoicism, and pursues it into its many and often apparently con- 
flicting moral and metaphysical theories. Students will find a 
large amount of valuable matter brought together and reduced 
into a compact and intelligible form, while the reader who 
turns to it with the simple view of perfecting his acquaintance 
with the general character of the old world, will be able to get 
from its less abstruse and technical portions an adequate idea of 
the drift of Stoic and Epicurean teaching, of their relation to the 
age, and of their points of contact with modern sentiment. ‘The 
period covered by this volume is, indeed, one of special interest 
both to the moralist and theologian, for, as the translator observes 
in his preface, it was the post-Aristotelian philosophy ‘* which 
supplied the scientific mould into which Christianity in the early 
years of its growth was cast.” Every person who is at all 
acquainted with the later Roman history knows what an important 
position Stoicism held in the society of the time, and to what an 
extent some of its best representatives anticipated certain aspects 
of Christian teaching. 

It seems that Stoicism was something much more complex than 
Epicureanism. ‘The latter was mainly due to the teaching of 

<picurus himself, while the former was a product compounded 
out of the opinions and speculations of several teachers. It is 
hardly possible to define Stoicism, so numerous and intricate were 
its ramifications. Conformity with reason and conformity with 
nature were the ideas on which it was perpetually harping. ‘The 
regulation of moral conduct was the real business of philo- 
sophy, and all inquiries were undertaken simply with a 
view to morality. Man in the Stoic system is the centre of the 
universe, and nothing is worthy of investigation except for the 
sake of its relation to him. In this respect Stoicism and 
Epicureanism are sharply contrasted. A Stoic would have said 
that natural science was only to be valued as enabling the 
philosopher to distinguish between things good and evil, between 
what should be done and what should be left undone. Aris- 
totle’s view that the highest human happiness consists in the life 
of intellectual speculation was wholly alien to Stoicism, and in 
fact seemed to be only another way of saying that man was to 
jive for pleasure. ‘The Stoies, it would seem, were materialists, 
but their materialism was of a very peculiar and to us hardly in- 
telligible kind. In direct contradiction to both Plato and Aris- 





totle, they said that real being belongs only to what is material; and 
accordingly they treated virtues and vices, the human soul, God 
as material, and explained their existence by means of a theory of 
air-currents, in which the connection of the soul and body and the 
unity of the universe were referred to one and the same principle. 
But the Stoic materialism, Dr. Zeller thinks, came to the same 


| thing as the idealism of Plato, for as Plato said that a man was 


just because he participated in the i/ea of justice, so the Stoics held 
aman was virtuous from having in him the material producing 
virtue. It is suggested by the author that the common-sense view 
of life which knows of nothing real but what is sensible and 
corporeal led the Stoics into materialism. In endeavouring to 
follow out this view with logical consistency, they became, as 
it appears, wildly speculative. ‘Their theology was the strangest 
compound of old and new speculations. On the whole, it wag 
pantheistic. 1t was against their general theory to make any distinc. 
tion between God and original matter. Aristotle had held matter 
and form to be things radically distinct though eternally united; 
the Stoics taught that the forming force itself is something material, 
and spoke of it as ether, fiery matter, or atmospheric current. By 
these same terms they also described (rod as the Supreme Being. 
But they also applied to Him language not equally materialistic, 
language which connected Him with man’s moral nature, and 
spoke of Him as Fate, the Reason of the world, universal law, and 
Providence. Here they were altogether opposed to the Epicureans, 
At the same time, they thus brought themselves into a certain 
proximity to the popular religious belief, and recognized, after a 
fashion, some of its ideas. Dr. Zeller points out at considerable 
length how they laboriously attempted to reconcile religion and 
philosophy, by rationalizing the current polytheism, and seeking 
to discover in it hidden germs of truth. In this manner Stoicism 
anticipated the subsequent allegorical dreams of Neoplatonism. 
<picureanism did not feel it to be its business to trouble itself with 
such inquiries. 

In summing up the general character of Stoicism, Dr. Zeller 
says that ‘it represented most powerfully the moral and reli- 
gious conviction of an age in which, amid the overthrow of states, 
the idea of humanity was rising to fuller recognition.” This was 
the noblest side of Stoicism, the side which we see most perfectly 
reflected in a Marcus Aurelius, Although it was unhappily 
capable of perverse exaggeration, and liable to be disgraced by 
affectation, and even hypocrisy, it must have had beyond question 
a good influence on the later Roman world. It had two aspects ; 
as teaching the unity of the different nations, it tended to break 
up the old exclusive aristocratic ideas of the Roman nobility, and 
was thus favourable to imperialism ; as teaching men to be free, 
and endeavouring to reform public life, it ade its disciples hostile 
to imperialism, and willing only to acquiesce in it as a provisional 
remedy for a corrupt time. 

Considerably less space is given in this volume to the discus- 
sion of Epicureanism than to that of Stoicism. Epicureans, as a 
rule, were men of less learning and cultivation than Stoics, and 
their philosophy was consequently more simple, and embraced a 
smaller variety of subjects. Dr. Zeller shows that the differences 
between them were not so great as has often been supposed. ‘The 
Epicureans, like the Stoics, were materialists; they made sen- 
sation the standard of truth, and based all knowledge on experi- 
ence. But they had no such fully developed theory of materialism 
as the Stoics had. ‘l’o the study of nature they specially devoted 
themselves, simply, however, with the view of setting the human 
mind free from religious terrors. An Epicurean conformed to the 
popular religion, but he did not attach so much importance to it as 
did a Stoic. On the whole, Epicureanism favoured simplicity of tastes. 
‘The self-sufficiency of their wise man consisted not in using little 
so much as in needing little. ‘To civil society and family life they 
were averse, while, like the Pythagoreans, they held friendship in 
high esteem. Epicurus himself had the reputation of being a 
kind and genial companion, and, in contrast with the sternness of 
the Stoics, he taught the duties of compassion and forgiveness. 
Plutarch attributes to him the beautiful and to us familiar maxim 
‘*that it is more blessed to give than to receive.” Dr. Zeller comes 


to the conclusion that the Epicurean theory of pleasure and- 


the Stoic theory of virtue not only both aimed at the same 
end,—man's happiness, but also prescribed the conditions of 
happiness in the same spirit. Hence he infers that Epicureanism, 
by drawing man away from the outer world and teaching him to 
look on a cultivated mind content with itself as the highest good, 
contributed as much as Stoicism to the development of a more 
independent and universal morality. 

The volume concludes with a short account of Pyrrho and 
the Sceptical schools. Carneades, the ablest exponent of scep- 
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ticism, and founder of the school known as the New Academy, 
seems to have pretty well exhausted by anticipation the arguments 
of modern atheism. We are thus brought down to the close of the 
second century B.C., and are prepared to understand the moral and 
intellectual antecedents of Christianity. Like its predecessor, this 
volume, with its copious notes and index, is exactly suited to the 
requirements of students. 








A LOST RACE.* 

Aner there some, and those the most primitive races of the earth, 
who are utterly incapable of civilization, not so much intellectually, 
as morally and physically incapable ?—who pine and die when 
the free range of their savage and wandering instincts are denied 
to them ?—who dwindle into fewness as that free range is contracted 
by the advancing tide of immigration ?—whose work in this world 
is over when the spear and the battle-axe are beaten into the 
plough-share?—who have no part at all in their younger and more 
favoured brother's blessing ? 

The history of the Red Men of North America, of the Australian 
Blacks, of the degraded races who hide in the forest of Ceylon 
and Borneo and among the hills of India, and (perhaps the most 
striking of all, from the swiftness of their decay) of the early 
inhabitants of ‘Tasmania, would seem to point to some such law of 
nature; and it would let in a strange light upon the obscure 
subject of prehistoric man, if it could be made out that all these 
dying races are connected together in the closest relationship ; 
that they are but the separated remnants of a great multitude that 
dwelt on a continent of which Madagascar and Ceylon on one 
side, Australia with its neighbouring islands on the other, are the 
sole memorials left. 

Mr. Bonwick advocates this theory, and brings a great array of 
authorities in its support. ‘The resemblance between the natives 
of these now widely-severed lands is not more striking than is that 
between their floras and faunas, as many of the most eminent men 
of science have noticed and recorded. ‘ But,’’ writes our author, 
‘‘ Madagascar has an interesting means of identification with 
Australia and New Zealand in its former possession of a huge 
bird. At first the egg was discovered. ‘This was twice the length 
and breadth of that laid by the ostrich. Subsequently, portions 
of its skeleton were recovered. So large a struthious creature 
would demand plains of an extent not now to be found in the 
mountain hold of Madagascar. ‘The island must greatly have 
extended eastward at no very distant period. ‘The bird, doubtless, 
belonged to the now sunken continent, as did the diornis of New 
Zealand, and the monster bird whose remains have lately been 
disinterred in Queensland of Australia. Marco Polo heard romantic 
tales of the rukh of Madagascar, as the Maories now have tradi- 
tions of the departed moa.” The mystery of that wonder of our 
childhood, the egg of the mighty roc, deepens as we see it thus dimly 
a drowned continent and a wholly different 
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one respect they might compare favourably with our own un- 
educated classes. They took great care of their daughters, the 
mothers of the wandering tribes building huts for the boys and 
unmarried, men where they slept round their own fires apart from 
the family. No “ strange native was allowed to approach the fire 
of the married ; unmarried men never wandered in the bush with 
women ; if meeting a party of the other sex, native politeness 
enjoined that they turned and went another way.” 

It isa very curious fact, and has been put forward as a proof 
that when first discovered they were ignorant of the art of making 
fire, that ‘*a party would seldom be seen without its /ire-stick, 
which was either of honeysuckle or grass-tree, and was carried 
with the lighted end behind, usually by females.” Mr. Bonwick, 
however, asserts that the ‘Tasmanians did produce flame by the 
friction of two pieces of wood, and that they only wished to ** save 
themselves trouble by carrying fire-sticks wherever they went ;” 
he much doubts also if the charge of cannibalism can be justly 
brought against them. Like almost all savage peoples, they were 
polygamists, the old men engrossing the youngest and prettiest 
women; in this they only resembled most other nations where 
the plurality of wives is recognized. ‘ Often,” writes Mr. 
Bonwick, ‘have I heard the Australian young black-fellows 
bemoan their hard fate, and declare, ** No good, the like o’that ; 
old man, him get pretty lubra.” “As years are honoured in the 
forest, only a laughing complaint is made by the young fellows.” 
“Tn figure the ‘Tasmanian was stout and robust, as compared with 
the taller and slenderer Australian”; of his face the illustrations to 
the present volume enable us to judge, and the verdict can 
scarcely be said to be favourable, although some of the counten- 
anees, especially that of William Lanné, the last man, are rather 
more human than Punch’s typical Irishman. They resemble the 
negro in feature, but differ in the quality of the hair, which was 
more frizzly than woolly, and was worn in corkscrew curls, as well 
as in the ample growth of the beard, even the women indulging in 
that ornament as age advanced. ‘ My own first impressions of 
the people,” writes Mr. Bonwick, “ were favourable. Several 
youths had been brought to my house nearly thirty years ago, by 
their friend the catechist of Flinders Island. Dressed in European 
clothes, clean in person, healthy in appearance, cheerful and 
smiling, with flashing dark eyes and expressive features, they 
arrested my attention, and even my regard. When, after a lapse 
of eighteen years, | was brought in contact with the whole of the 
race then alive, but one absent individual, and beheld them sunken 
in morals, advanced in years, and hopelessly hastening to extinction 
as a people, my estimate of their physical appearance declined, as 
my sympathy for their condition increased. ‘The youth had gone 
to the grave, aud the hideous aspect of degraded and miserable 
old age chilled and shocked me.” 

Mr. Bonwick has long been favourably known in Australia as 
an indefatigable writer upon colonial topics. ‘ Everything 











Apart from its antiquarian 
Mr. Bonwick with a 
his readers all that has been 


configuration of half the globe. 
interest (a subject into which 
a zeal and industry which lay before 
learnt or conjectured), there is little of peculiar attraction in the 
Tasmanians themselves. ‘They appear to have been a simple and 
compared with other savage nations, a kindly people ; not so low 

in the seale of being as they have been thought to be, but showing 
a fair degree of intelligence in providing for their simple wants, | 
aud much capacity for feeling. When, writes Mr. Bonwick, ‘‘ Mungo, | 
the native guide, in 1830 came with the English roving party | 
suddenly upon the spot where a massacre of his people had taken 
place, he became much affected. But when some of the rough 
Bushmen began kicking the bones about, the poor fellow was 
seized with shivering fits from the intensity of his feeling. For 
days he refused food, and appeared wholly given up to melancholy. 
IIe was at length forwarded on to Oatland in an exhausted state.” 

There is no true savage like a white one. 

The affectionateness of their dispositions, which Mr. Bonwick 
says was so great that there are ‘several well-known instances 
of friends refusing food and dying of regret for a lost one ” is 
curiously shown by a custom they had of wearing the skull or 
some other bone of their departed friends around their necks, so 
that on one occasion “quite a bushel of old bones was collected 
among forty natives.” ‘ They had few crimes against each other. | 
Faults not immediately punished were usually overlooked. In- | 
juries were soon forgotten. The camp was commonly a scene of | 
affectionate regard. ‘The parental relation was seen in pleasing | 
exercise, and many bore testimony to their love of children. In 
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* Daily Life and Origin of the Tasmanians. By James Bonwick, F.R.G.S. London: | 
Sampson Low and Co, 





Australian,” we are assured by a local paper, ‘‘is tinted with the 
colours of paradise by the brush of this patriotic painter.” Perhaps 


jsome allowance must be made for this patriotic glow in reading 


his two latest works, yet they bear marks of wide reading and 
careful research ; and, if he has pleaded the cause of a departed 
race with some little licence of imagination, he has only made his 
record of their wild and primitive existence the more readable, 
and probably also the more truthful. 


CHIEF JUSTICE WHITESIDE’S EARLY SKETCHES.* 
Ir must be consoling to all those who dabble in literature while 
waiting for professional success, to know that a man may write 
such trivial papers as these and yet attain to judicial dignity. Dr. 
Ferguson tells us that we are to regard the papers in this volume as 
‘the fresh effusions of a student training himself for the battle of 
life, and fastening his attention steadily upon men of distinguished 
ability and high moral excellence, as the best models of imitation 
within his reach.” No doubt there is a good deal of freshness, of 
one kind or another, in the sketches, though we do not think that 
any of the men described are chosen as models for imitation. Oa 
the contrary, we are taught that Scarlett was a mere tacti- 
cian, aud manager of Courts and juries; Denman, a geutle- 
man, but not much more; Sir Charles Wetherell, a wild and 
rambling rhetorician; Sir James Mackintosh, a philosopher who 
had strayed into Court; and Lord Truro, a big blustering 
bully, who got on by means of his connection with attorneys. 
We leave it to the present Chief Justice of Ireland to say which 








* Early Sketches of Eminent Persons. By James Whiteside. now Lord Chief 
Justice of Ireland, Edited with notes by William Dwyer Ferguson, LL.D. Dublin : 
Llodges, Foster, and Co, 1870, 
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of these courses he has followed, and if he is offended at the com- 
parison he has only to blame the injudicious zeal of his editor. The 
real truth is that the sketches in this volume are fair samples of 
youthful smartness trained in one direction. The Mr. James 
Whiteside of the year 1830 was probably a lively and flippant 
young fellow, with the normal fluency of an Irishman, quick to 
apprehend superficial traits of character, and to bring out 
cleverly enough any points that struck him as worthy of 
a week’s immortality. When such a man comes to fill 
an important position he must feel very differently about his 
early productions, and must regret that by caricaturing the promi- 
nent men of his youth he has set others an example which they 
may not be slow to follow. Whatever may be Chief Justice 
Whiteside’s reputation as a judge, his oratory in the House of 
Commons was always a tempting subject for sarcasm, and might 
furnish a new chapter to this volume. 

We cannot wonder at the slight and fragmentary nature of 
these sketches, when we are told that all of them, with one 
exception, were written by a student in chambers. Young Mr. 
Whiteside was probably qualifying for the Irish Bar by adding 
a period of residence in the Inns of Court to that completed in 
the King’s Inns, when he wandered through Westminster Hall 
and looked at the notables. Ife knew nothing really of 
the giants of the law, and he did not care to trace 
their steps through the conspicuous cases and knotty argu- 
ments with which their names are identified. It was enough for 
him to see Scarlett sitting behind a pile of briefs in the Court of 
King’s Bench, with a comfortable red face and an easy manner, 
wheedling the judges or conversing amicably with the jury. 
From thence he passed to the Common Pleas, where Mr. Serjeant 
Wilde was storming along with unwearied vigour, taking the 
whole burden of the case on his own shoulders, enforcing every 
point in a stentorian voice, and now and then giving a whack 
on the desk, to the alarm of his weaker brethren. In the 
Court of Chancery, Sir Charles Wetherell would be found “ pro- 
jecting his body forward, throwing it back, then to the 
right, and then to the left, indulging in  gesticulation 
remarkable for its angularity, himself in a tremendous state 
of excitement, making the oddest and most unexpected 
combinations of language, using hard words unsparingly, 
words of uncommon dimensions, winding up his argument 
with a closing thump upon the table, and aline from the Zneid of 
Virgil or the Odes of Horace.” Sir Charles Wetherell’s dress 
could not fail to attract the attention of the young Irish student ; 
it is said that he would not wear braces even if he were about to 
visit the King hiinself. ‘If you met Sir Charles in the street,” 
we are told,— 

* You would certainly ask, whocan that strange man be? and turning 
round to look after him, you would exclaim, what a singular person that 
man surely is! He wears a hat which may have been originally black, 
about the time that Cowper tells of, ‘when yet black breeches were 
not;’ but if so, it has since changed into a dingy brown; the brim is 


always driven up behind by the collar of a long brown surtout, just fit 
company for the hat. The coldest day in winter tho surtout flies open, 





—while tho valorous knight, thrusting his hands into the pockets | 
thereof, turns them fairly inside out, and forces them forward till ho | 
makes both hands meet before his legs; so that when you look behind, 
you are surprised to seo all bare, up to the middle of the lengthy back. 
Tho black suit within is somewhat seedy, whilo between tho waistcoat 
and waistband of his breeches, there is ocular demonstration of that 





vacuum about the existence of which philosophers have talked so idly 
and so much; of the fair white linen, mora or less is to be seen, accord- 
ing as the wind chances to be high or low, or Sir Charles in a state of | 
excitement or tranquillity,—the latter, todo him bare justice, seldom | 
happening to be the case. He ties his cravat, bunch-liko, in the dark; | 
and ho wears great tapes in his shoes, which seem, from their dim and 
dusky aspect, never to have enjoyed a single brush of ‘ Warren's Incom- 
parable’ or ‘Hunt's Matchless.” As he strides along ho plunges his 
Zoot into every gutter that comes in his way, looking loftily, and mut- ; 
tering botween his teeth, ‘I am no longer Attorney-General, to be sure, | 
but I am the independent momber for Plympton ; I dou't care a fig for | 
the duke, and as for Peel, he is a rat, and so I'll tell him.’” 


We can well understand that such a spectacle as this impressed | 
the mind of Mr. James Whiteside, student of one of the Honour- | 
able Societies. No doubt, he and his associates talked of such | 
things at dinner, while their knives penetrated into the metal plates 

which were only removed some ten years ago, or while they schemed 
for the thirteenth glass of wine, afterthe manner described in Penden- 
nis. The talk would perhaps turn on the contrast between Brougham 
and Scarlett, and some one would remark that the former looked as 
if he lived on the oat-cakes of his beloved Scotland, while the latter | 
might easily be mistaken for an alderman. The imperturbability | 
of Scarlett, even when confronted by a crabbed point of law or an | 
irremediable flaw in the evidence, would afford another means 
of pointing the contrast. ‘*Denman and Brougham,”’ some one | 
aight say, ‘‘are staggered by a point of law, and will at times | 


—————___ 
come to a full stop from a break in their evidence ; even the eagle. 
eyed Gurney fails in the management of a rotten case from a too 
palpable anxiety and a suspicious earnestness. In cases of such a 
description it is that Scarlett stands unrivalled, not only among hig 
contemporaries, but I honestly believe above all the lawyers that ever 
lived.” And then the Irish student might add that he was parti- 
cularly struck with the contrast between Scarlett’s ways and those 
of his own countrymen :— 

i How our lawyers do shout and storm at a witness, —this may some- 
times do in Ireland; but Lam convinced Scarlett’s method is infinitely 
more efficacious. He throws a witness completely off his guard by his 
mildness,—elicits all his case requires, and not a scintilla more. In his 
replies he excels; it is hore the sagacity and craft of the lawyer produce 
the most decisive effect. He culls out, on the moment, all that ig 
material, from the confused evidence of a host of witnesses, never wading 
through wearisome and useless details; he converts suspicions into 
certainties, and connects every the miuutest circumstance which can 
illustrate or assist his case, evincing a tenacity of memory which is 
perfeetly surprising. His action is peculiar ; he never gesticulates, nor 
does he excite clouds of dust by striking tho table with vehemence and 
fury. Ile employs his right hand in a little circle, never extending his 
arm to its full length, as ever and anon he beckons the jury with two 
fingers, as if he wished to speak with them behind the door.” 

In some such way as this, we may conceive, many of these 
sketches must have grown up. We have little doubt that they 
reflect the public opinion of the students’ tables as much as they 
represent the sentiments of their author. [low much is to be 
attributed to actual observation and how much to what was over- 
heard in conversation, would be impossible to determine. Not 
that this in any way detracts from the merit of the sketches. We 
lave already shown that we do not rank them very high, but their 
quality is not affected by any doubts as to their originality. The 
writer must have picked up many of his facts from other sources 
than personal knowledge, and though we give him credit for 
having seen all he describes, there is no disparagement 
in suggesting that other eyes may have been enlisted in 
the service. ‘The sketches of one or two Irish lawyers at the 
end of the book, though less likely to be interesting to the general 
public than the papers to which we have alluded, are more likely to 
be the product of the author's own experience. A couple of ance- 
dotes given of Chief Baron O'Grady may bear quotation. On 
the trial of a man for stealing stockings, after witnesses had been 
called to give the prisoner a good character, the Chief Baron 
summed up as follows :—‘‘ Gentlemen of the jury, here is a most 
respectable young man, with an excellent character, who has 
stolen twelve pair of stockings, and you will find accordingly.” 
The same judge, once addressing a counsel named Crampton, who 
was citing ‘‘ Palgrave’s case” with great confidence, said, ‘‘ Mr. 
Crampton, you have taken that case from some abridgment ; 
Palgrave was neither the plaintiff nor the defendant, but the 
lawyer who conducted the cause, and who was remarkable for 
nothing but his ignorance ; hence it was called Palgrave’s case, 
and [ dare say if ever this case should be cited hereafter as a 
precedent, it will be known as Crampton’s case.” ‘Tbis story is 
told in a paper on the Irish Exchequer as it was in 1829. We 
hope the manners of the Courts have improved since then, and 
that if any student of the present day is collecting the Amenities 
of the Judges, or the Beauties of the Bar, he will have to be more 


subdued than his predecessor. 





MR. PRYME’S RECOLLECTIONS.* 
Mr. Georar Pryrme, whose autobiographic recollections are 
accompanied by slight connecting links of narrative added by his 
daughter, was a Fellow of Trinity College, Cambrilge, Professor 
of Political Economy in that University, and member for the 
borough. He also practised at the common-law bar for some 
years, being called the same day as Lord Campbell. It is perhaps 
needless to say that Mr. Pryme did not attain to any great dis- 
tinction either as a barrister or as a member of Parliament. Ilis 
name is almost unknown to the preseut generation. His autobio- 
graphy shows us that he was useful and hard-working, but 
if not altogether a silent member, his speeches were, no 
doubt, reported in the third person. At the Bar he held 
a certain number of briefs, and was engaged in some interest- 


‘ing cases, yet he never took a lead in the profession. All 


this, however, does not prevent his recollections from being ex- 


‘tremely interesting. ‘The persons with whom he came in contact, 


the glimpses he gives us of the manners of the early part of the 
century, the details of the barbarous criminal law which he had to 
administer, the abuses that have been gradually swept away, 


carry us on with ever fresh and increasing pleasure. Mr. 





The Autobiographic Recollections of George Pryme, Esq. M.A, Edited by his 
Daughter. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, aud Co. London: Belland Daldy. 1570. 
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Pryme was at school with Kirke White, who at that early age 
showed no peculiar ability. While Fellow of ‘Trinity he saw 
something of Lord Byron, who was ‘unaffected and agreeable, 
put we Fellows did not think him possessed of any great talent, 
so much so that when the ‘ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers’ 
appeared without his name, Monk and Rose and I would not 
believe that ie was the author.” While keeping his terms for the 
Bar, Mr. Pryme dined constantly with Lord St. Leonards, then Mr. 
Sugden, who was practising under the Bar as a conveyancer, 
and, therefore, ranked only as a student. ‘One day,” says Mr. 
Pryme, ‘‘I suggested to him whether with his abilities he had 
taken a right course, and whether he shou! not practise in the 
Court of Chancery. He answered me that he was not anxious 
for the honours of the profession, and sought only an income, 
qhich he was taking the surest course to obtain.” Another legal 
acquaintance of Mr. Pryme’s was Lord Campbell, who once went 
down specially to Huntingdon Assizes as Attorney-General, and 
going on to Cambridge to see Mr. Pryme, was taken by the ser- 
vants fora farmer. In the House of Commons, Mr. Pryme heard 
the ‘too confident and presumptuous” maiden speech of Mr. 
Disraeli, and in strong contrast to it, “the graceful, harmonious, 
modest, and almost timid, maiden speech of Mr. W. E. Glad- 
stone.” Mr. Pryme was also a listener at some of those sermons 
preached by Dr. Chalmers which attracted all London, and at 
one of which ‘ Mr. Wilberforce came too late, and, being a slight 
man, was taken in at an open window, and so got to a seat re- 
served for him,” rather after the pattern of Zacchieus. 

The instances we have already given show the miscellaneous 


character of Mr. Pryme’s recollections. But they also speak to | 
‘ - * - | the rubbery 
the retentiveness of his memory, and the curious range of his bey gp setind > 


observation. ‘The manners and customs of his early life which he 
has preserved for us have been picked up by means of the same 
faculty. We hear of there being only one umbrella in Cambridge 
at the end of the last century, and that one was kept at a shop 
and let out by the hour. ‘The early umbrellas were very 
clumsy,” says Mr. Pryme, ‘* They were made of oiled cloth, and 
were very flat, people not being then aware of the philosophy that 
fluid will not penetrate if it falls slantingly, and were carried by a 
ring fastened to the top, so that the handle often got dirty.” 
At dinner, we read, the wine was not put on the table, but was 
kept on the sideboard, and if you wished to drink wine with a 
lady, you asked her what she would take, and then told the servant 
to bring two glasses of it. The dinner-hour in good families was 
two o'clock if they were alone, three or four if they had a party. 
Only thirty years ago a countrywoman calling upon a convey- 
ancer in Hull at two o'clock, was told that he was at dinner, and 
she exclaimed, ‘‘ What! has he turned fine gentleman?” Mr. 
Pryme gives us one fact which shows the slow progress made by 
the science of medicine during the early part of the century. 
When a boy he was atiacked by so violent a fever that he was 
given up by the doctor, and as it was considered useless to 
give him any more medicine, and he expressed a craving for 
brandy, he was allowed a couple of glasses. Next day 
the doctor called to ask if he was still alive, and was 
told that he was much better. Some years afterwards Mr. 
Pryme met this doctor, and talked to him about the remedy which 
had proved successful. ‘The doctor said that at the time he gave 
the brandy he thought it the most improper thing that could be 
taken, but that as his patient bad only a few hours to live, he 
wished to make him more comfortable. <A still greater change 
was witnessed by Mr. Pryme in the science of politics. One of 
his most startling facts is, that before Grampound was disfran- 
chised, he saw an advertisement offering the borough of Westbury 
for sale by order of the Court of Chancery. Were, too, is a sin- 
gular instance of the fulfilment of prophecy :— 

“When the Reform Bill passed, tho Earl of Winchelsea, who had 
been the vehement and sincere opponent of it, and also of Roman 
Catholic Emancipation, uttered a prophecy that within ten years there 
would be neither King, nor House of Lords, and that mass would be 
sung in Westminster Abbey. This prophecy was fulfilled in every 
point, though not exactly in the sense in which he had intended it. 
Within the time specified there was no House of Lords, for the interior 
of it was burnt; no King, for a Queen occupied the throne; and 
Mozart's Requiem was sung in the Abbey.” 

Mr. Pryme’s experience as a barrister does not seem to have 

een very large, but from an early age he was interested in law, 
and he watched carefully the gradual modification of judicial 
severity. As a boy he remembers a man being tried for stealing 
a silver cup value 40s., and the judge putting it to the jury 
whether the bottom of the cup might not be of copper. While 
Mr. Pryme was practising on the Norfolk circuit, a rider at 
Newmarket was hanged for putting some noxious stuff into a 











driuking-trough on the course, so as to cause the death of a race- 
horse. ‘The effect of such severity was that extreme technicality 
was allowed to prevail, and Mr. Pryme tells us of a case 
where a murderer very nearly escaped on account of the body of 
his victim being found in a grove through which the boundary of 
the county ran, and there was some difficulty in proving whether 
the body was found in the county. A curious story is told of the 
murder of an old clergyman who was remarkable for snow-white 
and rather woolly hair. Suspicion fell on a man seen near the 
spot that day, and on his being apprehended, there was found in 
his possession a billhook, with some blood and snow-white woolly 
hairs upon it. Upon this evidence the man was convicted, but 
the judge, not being wholly satisfied with the verdict, granted a 
fortnight’s respite. Ilowever, before this was communicated to the 
prisoner, he had acknowledged his guilt. While walking in the 
prison yard he saw at a window a man with snow-white hair, and 
so exactly resembling his victim, that he thought it must be his 
ghost, and under the influence of his belief he made a full con- 
fession. ‘The most remarkable part of this was that the murder 
was committed with a sword, which was afterwards thrown away 
in a wood, while the blood and white hairs on the bill were those 
of a sheep. Mr. Pryme gives us an interesting account of the 
ingenuity of one of the old Bow-Street runners :— 

« Aftor earcful examination of the locks he pronounced that it was 
30 cleverly done, that it could only have been effected by one of three 
or four men who were skilled in such work. Thereupon he returned 
to town, and visited one of the houses where thieves resort. Entering 
into conve i ith those he found there, he asked casually, *‘ Where’s 
such a man? ‘I don’t seo ——,’ and presently it came out that 
one man, whoin he knew by name, had not been seen since the day of 
Lis next step was to visit the different coach offices, and 
after some inquiries made in vain, he at last discovered that a man, 
‘the one in question, had gone down with luggage to Oxford the day 


.~ 


after the robbery. He took his place for the next day, and when 
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| arrived at Oxford set about tracing him in this way. He dressed him- 


self very shabbily and visited the different little inns in the outskirts 
of the town, saying at each, ‘I want a pot of beer for ——,’ naming 
the man he wished to find. Ie was met with, ‘We don't know such a 
person here,’ to which he replied, ‘ Oh! it’s a mistake, then, no matter,’ 
and so on, till at last the answer was, ‘ We'll send it.’—* No,’ said he, 
‘ that won't do, he’s in a hurry, and I’m to go with you.’ Ho went, 
and found his man, and some of the stolen property in his possession.” 

We have spoken of Mr. Pryme’s acquaintance with Lord 
Campbell and Lord St. Leonards. ILe was also brought in frequent 
contact with Lord Abinger, who will be better known under the 
familiar name of Scarlett, and who more than once acted as Mr. 
Pryme’s leader. He told Mr. Pryme that one secret of his great 
success with juries was his habit of watching their countenances, 
and if he found the topic he was urging did not make the desired 
impression, he turned to other aspects of the case, and then came 
back to his first point, which he argued from a somewhat different 
point of view. It is rather an abrupt transition from Scarlett to 
Macaulay, but a book of this kind makes that necessary. Mr. 
Pryme mentions Macaulay’s extreme quickness in grasping 
at results, as giving the appearance of a hasty judgment. 
IIe instances this by referring to the well-known speech 
on Talfourd'’s Copyright Bill, in which Macaulay said that 
the grandson of Richardson, the novelist, would not allow 
his family to read the works of their ancestor. Mr. Pryme 
happeued to meet the son of this grandson, and he positively 
stated that his father had only excluded Clarissa Harlowe, * the 
details of which he thought, and so must every careful father 
think, unfit for his daughters to read.” We close our review of 
a very entertaining book with the story of a Cambridge Professor, 
who was asked to call on a friend in London, an address being 
given him in a certain square. Some time afterwards the Pro- 
fessor was asked by his friend why he had not been to see him, 
and his answer was, “* 1 did come, but there was some mistake ; 
you told me you lived in a square, and I found myself in a 
parallelogram, and so I went away again.” Let us hope that no 
such scruples will deter any of our readers from ordering this 


volume. 





THE THREE BROTHERS.* 
No reader, we suppose, will get through the first half of Mrs. 
Oliphant’s first volume without recognizing the familiar device 
which served so frequently to introduce the fairy tales of his youth. 
The father anxious to test the capacity of his sons, the three 
“fairy princes,” for so Mrs. Oliphant, shrewd enough, of 
course, to anticipate the inevitable criticism, herself describes her 
‘*three brothers ” setting out on their travels. In a fairy tale we 
naturally accept the ineident without question, with a tale of real 








= The Three Brothers, Voy Mrs. Oliphant. 3 vols. London: Hurst and Blackett. 
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life it is not so easily made to harmonize; nor, indeed, can we 
compliment our author on having given it an appearance of pro- 
bability. Mr. Renton, head of a family of moderate antiquity, 
which curiously combines the characters of squires and merchants, 
has departed from the traditions of his house, and kept his three 
sons at home, bringing up the eldest as his heir, letting the second 
study art in a desultory amateur fashion, and putting the third 
into the Guards. But he doubts whether he has done right, 
and his sister, a genuine Renton, clinging to the traditions of the 
family, still further disturbs him by her reproaches. So he is 
inoved to make a new will, and the new will, he dying within a 
few days after executing it, is found to provide that everything 
should be left to accumulate for seven years, each son receiving 
meanwhile a small allowance; that at the end of the time a sealed 
paper is to be opened, and the property divided according to the 
instructions which it contains. ‘The birthright, every one sup- 
poses, is to go to him who shall prove himself worthiest by making 
the most of his time, to the fairy prince who shall bring back the 
wonderful robe that can be passed through a ring, or the 
marvellous lapdog that can be put into a walnut shell. So the 
princes set out, and we have their adventures told in due order 
of age. And what does the reader think those adventures 
consist of? Why, simply and solely, as far as Mrs. Oliph- 
ant cares to describe them to us, in falling in love. 
First, Ben, the eldest, accompanies an old acquaintance, 
newly returned from Australia, who has to take the news of a 
comrade’s death to a mother and sister. ‘There the sister, one of 
those all-conquering beauties whom the ladies, zealous for all the 
glories of women, are so fond of describing to us—there was just 
such another in Miss Muloch's Woman's Kingdom—smites him at 
once with a fatal wound. Millicent Tracy and her mother are a 
pair of adventurers, whose aim in life is to sell the daughter's 
beauty for the price of a wealthy marriage. Both characters are 
drawn with a skill and a delicacy of touch that are worthy of 
Mrs. Oliphant’s reputation. Mother and daughter have never 
heard of Mr. Renton’s death and strange will, and suppose Ben to 
to be the heir, and are, of course, full of hope when he takes dingy 
lodgings in the house in which they are living. ‘The following 
strikes us as shrewdly put :— 

“Ho was a min of the world; and they were of tho still sharper 
class of adventurers living on their wits; and yet they mutually 
believed in the single-mindedness, each of the other, with the simplicity 
of the peasant of romance. He thought the beautiful creature who had 
smiled so softly on him, and her kind mother, were interested really 
about himself; and they believed that he had thrown away all the daily 
brightness of existence for Millicent’s sweet sake; so much faith had 
remained at the bottom of natures so sophisticated. It was a curious 
conjunction of cunning and innocence.” 

The effort of the genuine feeling which a Jife of scheming had 
not yet extinguished in the younger woman's mind to assert itself ; 
the struggle with herself, of which, however, the end is never 
doubtful, when she discovers that her admirer is a “ disinherited 
knight”; her passionate complaints against the fate which has 
robbed her of the chance of becoming a good woman, for had Ben 
been a rich man, she could, she is sure, have loved him, and made 
him an excellent wife ; all this is given with admirable force. But 
the charmer's second appearance when the story is drawing to a 
close, and her efforts to capture again her old lover, are less suc- 
cessfully described. A shrewd critic has observed that Mrs. 
Oliphant’s novels often give the idea of having been written by 
two authors. Who does not remember those marvellously good 
chapters with which the story of Sulem Chapel is introduced, 
and the marvellously poor melodrama with which itis concluded ? 
On this theory we must ascribe Millicent’s second appearance, 
and, we are bound to say, more than one other chapter in the tale, 
to the inferior hand. 

With the better portion must be reckoned the adventures of 





Laurie, second prince, and amateur artist. Ilis love, indeed, is | 
eminently absurd, but it is one of the absurdities which men often | 
commit. ‘The artist life, with its brightness, gaiety, and freedom, 
makes a capital picture ; the ** padrona,” hardworking woman, fall | 
of kindly sense, but witha soft place in her heart, and more than half 
inclined to love thefoolish youngster who adores her ; Welby, R.A., 
with his keen, cynical tongue and loyal heart; old Forester, the 
Academician’s servant, who has learnt in his master’s company to 
be a shrewd critic of art, are all excellent characters, which Mrs. 
Oliphant describes with manifest liking. Here is one of Mr. 


Welby’s utterances, advice to Laurie, who has sketched the out- | 
lines of a grand picture, “ Edith the Swan-neck seeking the body 

of Harold,” a subject in which, as he hears with an amusing but 

scarcely probable dismay, he has been more than ouce anti- 

cipated :— 


a 

“J don’t understand how you young men can be so rash; for m 
part, I think there is no picture that ever was painted equal to the sub- 
limity of that blank canvas. Why, Sir, it might be anything! Buon. 
arotti or Leonardo never equalled what it might be. Itisa thing that 
strikes me with awe; I feel like a wretch when I put the first daub of 
vulgar colour on it. Colour brings it down to reality,—to our feeble 
efforts after expression,—but in itself it is the inexpressible. I don’t 
mind your chalk so much. It’s a desecration, but not sacrilege, —g 
white shadow on the white blank,—-but it might turn out anything, Sir! 
Whereas, if you put another tono on it, you would bring it down to your 
own level. The wonder to me always is how a man who is a true 
painter ever paints a line!” 

Last comes the youngest son, Frank, who, after the fashion of 
youngest sons—always the favourites, by way of compensation for 
ills of which they complain in real life, of fairies, magicians, and 
fortune in general—really achieves something ; that is to say, after 
falling in love with, or, at least, making love to, two young ladies, 
he marries one of them, and actually appears at the final gather- 
ing, to claim the reward, not only with a princess, but with 
two children. What he gets for his virtue we must leave our 
readers to discover for themselves. Of the dénouement which Mrs. 
Oliphant has contrived, we can at least say with perfect honesty 
that it is a surprise, which noue of her readers will be likely to 
anticipate ; a merit of some consequence perhaps in these days, 
when the invention of novelists has become so exhausted and the 
ingenuity readers so acute. 

Mrs. Oliphant shows sometimes, we must say, a little careless- 
ness and want of taste iu her style. The use of the relative in the 
sentence, * Frank was alone on his second expedition to Richmont, 
which was a satisfaction to him,” is distinctly a vulgarism. ‘ To 
marry money was a thing so reasonable that nobody could but 
applaud,” sounds strangely; so does the phrase ‘+ wild ovations ” 
when it is used of lovemaking or, indeed, when it is used at all. 
And the turgid expression, ‘* the supreme duel and conflict of the 
two existences about to become one,” used of a gentleman making 
a proposal, is still more absurd. But Mrs. Oliphaut gives us, as 
was to be expected, afar more than equal number of felicities. 
Such, we take it, is the following :— 

“The chanco saved him. Saved him! Only a ten and a five-pound 

note; but at this moment to Ben it was salvation, neither less nor more. 
How curiously words differ in their meaning from one day to another 
in a man’s life!” 
So when Mrs. Renton hopes of her youngest son, who is hesitating 
between the heiress and the penniless artist’s daughter,—“ ‘I 
hope you will be guided for the best.? She meant that she hoped 
he would be guided to the fifty thousand pounds.” And so again 
of the same good lady who indulges in mild inyalidism :— 

“+ My mistress has taken a biscuit with her arrowroot this morning,’ said 
the maid, in a tone of exultation. Mrs. Renton gave a soft smile in 
acknowledgment of this commendation. She was awaro that it was 
good of her to eat that biscuit, and a gentle self-approval filled her 
heart.” 

—a happy touch, which reminds us,—shall we say of Miss Austen, 
or of Myr. ‘Trollope ? 


vrs z , r 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 
pocnclinieiaas 

The Church of Englund and the Church of Rome. By the Rev. J. Llewelyn 
Davies. (Martin.)—This little volume is written with all the acuteness, 
and calmness and moderation of temper that distinguish their author. 
In fact, it is a model of controversial writing, with here and there, where 
the subject, tho store of merit, e.g., at the Pope's disposal, irresistibly 
invites it, a touch of gentlo satire, but always fair and candid. The 
book consists of eight sermons, printed as they were delivered, on such 
subjects as “Indulgences,” * Infallibility,” “Saint Worship,” &c., the 
preacher's object being not so much to dissuade his hearers from joining 
the Church of Rome, a temptation to which, as he says, probably none of 
them were liable, but to enable them “to perceive with more clearness and 
satisfaction the true spiritual standing-ground of our own Church.” Our 
readers cannot do better than go to the volume itself to seo how this 
purpose is carried, but we must quote the admirable passage with which 
it concludes :— 

‘‘ For ourselves, my brethren, let us try to be spiritual in our concep- 
tions of Divine things, and in our religious life. Let that which is 
material and formal, let all ceremony, all dogmatism, be subordinate to 
the fellowship established by God with men in the person of his Son 
Jesus Christ. Mow God speaks to his children, how we may become 
more truly children of God,—these are the great questions to occupy us. 
Superstition thrusts these aside, and would bring us into bondage to 
outward things,—to a custom, to a document, toa posture, to a shape, to 
acolour. All such things have their uses; but it is their business to 
serve, and not to rule. Let us earnestly resist their usurpations. Les 
us stand fast in the liberty with which Christ has made us free. Let us 
wake and arouse ourselves; we are in presence of serious dangers, of 
animating oppertunities. It is no vain boast to believe that our country 


j} and our Church have each of them a high calling. We must not forget 


that we have our own individual salvation to work out, our personal 
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sins to repent of, personal restoration and renewal to seek ; but it will 
not hinder or delay us in this task, rather it will help us, if we hold our- 
selves accountable for our share in the duty and the work of the body of 
which God has made us members. Let us ask for grace to be good 
Catholic Christians, good English Christians ; then we may have a confi- 
dent hope that our life will not be an unworthy one, nor its labour 
anprofitable.” 

Ensemble. By Wat. Bradwood. 3 vols. (Chapman and Hall.)— 
«Ensemble” is the history of a friendship between a very vigorous 
Orestes, “ Ralph,” and a somewhat womanish Pylades, “Ruby.” Ralph 
isindeed a hero. He rows in a victorious university crew, and reads a 
paper on Ritualism at a Church Congress,—the Congress at York, it 
may be said, should any of our readers like to amuse themselves by 
identifying the ideal with some actual person:lity. We have named 
two of his achievements, not at all contradictory, but not often coming 
together, but there are others without numbor. Altogether, he is a 
blameless “ Guy Livingstone,” blameless except for a slight tendency to 
be rude, and a more decided one to what we must take the liberty to call 
“fatherly flirtations ” with young ladies. We have no wish to speak 
disrespectfully of the book, on the contrary, we have enjoyed reading it 
very much. The tone of feeling throughout is admirable; there is not 
a word that it will hurt anyone to read, there are many words which, 
one would hope, will do good. Of incident there is a perfectly prodigal 
supply. A regatta crowded with exciting races, a sceno in a dogstealer’s 
crib, a railway accident, a racing-meeting, a fox-hunt, a Parliamentary 
debate, are among the good things provided. Most of these things are 
done well; some of them, the boat-racing for instance, very well indeed. 

Victoria, the British Eldorado. By “A Colonist of twenty years’ 
standing.” (Stanford.)—The “ Colonist’s ” picture of Melbourne and 
the province generally is tinged, of course, with a certain couleur de rose, 
but it seems trustworthy. The remarks on separation from the mother 
country, on what the colonies expect from home, &c., are worth noting. 
The idea of an indepoudent principality, with one of our Royal family at 
the head of it—it is satisfactory to learn that the Duke of Edinburgh is 
eonsidered an eligible candidate for the new throne—is said to ba a 
favourite one. Our views about colonial policy havo been often enough 
expressed, and have certainly no bias ayainst the colonies; yet we 
cannot see that asking a prosperous State to pay for tho British regi- 
ments which aro kept to protect it is unreasonable, is asking for ‘a 
tribute,” as our author thinks itis. It is monsense to say ‘a certain 
number of British troops must be kept somewhere.” Thero is no 
such necessity that we can see in the nature of things. Let the mother 
country protect its colonies, or rather help in their protection, when 
they are young, at its own expense, if need be, when they are full grown 
at theirs. 

The Universal Church. (Triitbnor.)—What is this “ Universal Church?” 
We have read this book, or as much as an endurance somewhat above the 
averago has permitted, and are not the wiser. Certainly it is not 
Christianity, of which indeed our author enteriains but a mean opinion, 
holding its records to be doubtful and its morality defective. But it is 
what all good men of all ages havo believed, “.¢., the truth and good- 
ness of their beliefs and lives, apart from all that was false and evil in 
them. This is the Church, which our anonymous Apostle, who must 
have the test which distinguishes between these two, strangely mixed 
together as they are, sets forth to men. On the whole, till this new St. 
Paul brings better letters of commendation than anything we havo yet 
discovered, we shall keep to the obsolete faith which ho despises. The 
elients of Messrs. Triibner favour mankind with some half-dozen new 
religions in the year, often ingeniously constructed, and as they have 
the Bible to quarry from, are not without some good materials, but they 
have not yet discovered anything that quite supersedes Christianity. 

The Scholar's Day-Drean, Sonnets, §c. By Alsager Hay Hill. 
(Chapman and Hall.)—Zhe Scholar's Day-Dream is a pretty pictura of 
country life, with touches here and there of personal feeling and recol- 
lection that are very tenderly and gracefully given. ere, for instance, 
is a river scene :— 

“ Tlow pleasantly the peaceful mornings came, 
With melody of motion and of life, 
To woo us to the river or the wood ; 
And through the lazy pastures by the Trent, 
With cattle standing idle in the stream 
And butterflies adoze upon the grass, 
We wandered, rod in hand and brisk of heart, 
To try an angler’s fortune with the trout. 
And all among the banner-waving weeds 
We watched the grayling in and out the shoals; 
Or saw with wonder how the scurrying dace 
Drove like a silver falchion through the pool, 
Quick shaken into oneness in their flight, 
With ravenous pike pursuing as they fled; 
And oftimes on a sudden from the bank 
The kingtisher flashed past us and was gone, 
Aye faster then his shadow in the stream; 
Or, slowly paddling in and out the reeds, 
The rat swam homewards, searching for his hole, 
And scared the huddling moor-hen as he went.” 

Here, again, is a sketch of another kind :— 


“ And often when the early spring is bright, 
And the first violets twinkle through the grass, 
Soft steps, that seem yet softer than the feet 
Of the pert red-breast heralding their way, 
Come to those crosses; and a sister's hand 
Scatters a wealth of blossoms on the sod 
That Death himself would wake for such a crown; 
While sometimes with her other little ones 
Come pattering, and though they know not why 
A lovely silence hallows all their ways, 





| 
| 





F'en as the hush that falls upon the birds 

Unwitting in the presence of eclipse.” 
Here the line “That death himself would wake for such a crown” is a 
conceit which docs not harmonizo with the simplicity and pathos of the 
rest. Tho simile of the last two lines strikes us as being very happy. 
The versification, except in occasional passages, wauts variety of pause. 
“An Angler's Idyl” is another gracefully-written poem, full of a genuine 
love of country sights and sounds. We take farewell of a volume which, 
though scarcely taking high rank as poetry, is the work of a thoughtful, 
cultivated man, who has no small mastery over verse, with a quotation 
from one of the last poems, “ The Teaching of a Year; Vorses in Memory 
of a Beloved Brother ”:— 


“The day has still its task at hand, 
And night has yet her dower of sleep ; 
Why should I mar my work, and stand 
Aside from duty while I weep? 
Fear not that therefore love shall fail, 
Or troth be faint as years go on; 
Surely the mast that stems the gale 
Is seasoned when the storms are gone, 
I know that thou art with me still, 
Aud love is surely more than death ; 
Why murmur at the passing ill, 
That simply takes the idle breath ; 
I know that thou art more than I, 
And therefore with a holy awe 
I bow my spirit, when or why 
Is measured by a higher law. 
As yet we meet not face to face, 
But time shall be—I see the light, 
And wait the message in my place, 
Dear brother, once again, good night!” 


TTedyed In. Voy Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. (Sampson Low and Co.) 
—A tale on a painful subject, but told with the best possible taste and 
feeling. A young girl, living in one of those dens of misery and crime, 
in which New York rivals the cities of the Old World, comes to shame ; 
and we real with an interest which never flags how she rises out of the 
slough of evil into something very pure and noble, the associations of her 
old life rising up from time to time to trouble, in fact “ hedging her in.” 
There is no falso sentimentality about the book ; the difficulties of the 
question are not shirked. Mrs. Purcell, the good and brave woman by 
whose help Nixy redeems herself, sees what theso difficulties are, and 
deals with them wisely and honestly, meets, for instance, the difficulty 
of allowing one who has fallen to associate with the ignorant and 
innocent. Tho book is a fine one, written with a porfect simplicity which 
is often very powerful, as, for instance, in tho scene where tho father of 
Nixy’s child comes with tho idea of “making an honest woman of her,” 
and stands amazed to find what she has grown to. The agony of tho 
pure refined woman at the meeting, and the fortitude with which she 
bears herself, aro given with much ability. We have no fault to find 
with Miss Phelps for giving the title which she has to her book, yet, 
after all, “ Nixy ” was not “ hodged in” as many women in her case are. 
She had a friend who stood by her with most uncommon courage; and 
she had a singularly brave and high temper of her own. Most of all, 
she was not “hedged in” with those worst of barriers, the innate 
ingrained proclivities to indulgence that make the work of reclaiming 
so terribly difficult and discouraging. 

Three Weddings. By the Author of “Dorothy.” (Longmans.)— 
Tho title of this little tale is literally correct. Thoro are “three” 
weddings of which it gives us the history; but the real interest centres 
in the history of ono, the marriage between the handsome, frivolons, 
selfish Harry Dean and the music-teacher, a half-educated girl, but 
of gentle and refined temper, whom he compromises by his attentions, 
marries in a moment of hasty repentance, and then neglects. Tho 
bringing about of this marriage is not, wo think, very skilfully managed. 
We do not see how the girl is brought to consent to it; brought up as 
she had been, in a home where harsh treatment must have in some 
degree braced her nerves, she could hardly have been so helpless as to 
catch at the marriage which is offered to her, after tho barest acquaint- 
ance, as being her only refuge. But the story of hor after lifo is told 
with simplicity and truthfulness, and is not a little pathetic. The 
subsidiary characters aro all well drawn without being very elaborate 
studies, and the conversations are uniformly natural and lively. 

Dean Stanley has published (Macmillan) two very striking sermons 
lately proached by him in Wostminster Abbey, ono on the occasion of 
the arrival in England of tho remains of the victims of the Greok 
massacre; the other on the Sunday following tho funeral of Charles 
Dickens. Tho latter is, perhaps, the more interesting of the two, 
affording, as it does, an admirable example of the Dean's felicitous modo 
of applying the teaching of Scripture to occasions of the day. He takes 
for his text the parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus, sets forth the use 
of the Parable, which he takes to represent the whole literature of fiction, 
and then dwells on somo of the characteristics of Dickens as ono of the 
greatest of the writers who have contributed to form this literature. 
We quote a passage from this latter portion :— 

“It was the distinguishing glory of a famous Spanish saint, that she 
was ‘the advocate of the absent.’ That is precisely the advocacy of the 
Divine Parable in tho Gospels—the advocacy of theso modern human 
Parables, which in their humble measure represent its spirit—the advo- 
eacy of the absent poor, of the neglected, of the weaker side, whom not 
seeing we are tempted to forget. It was a fine trait of a noble character 
of our own times, that, though fall of interests, intellectual, domestic, 
social, the distress of the poor of England, he used to say, ‘pierced 
through his happiness, and haunted him day and night.’ It is because 
this susceptibility is so rare, so difficult to attain, that we ought doubly 
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to value those who have the eye to see, and the ear to hear, and the and key. 
tongue to speak, and the pen to describe, those who are not at hand to 
demand their own rights, to set forth their own wrongs, to portray their 
own sufferings, Such was be who lies yonder. By him that veil was rent 
asunder which parts the various classes of society. Through his genius 
the rich man, faring sumptuously every day, was maie to see and feol 
the presence of the Lazarus at his gate. The unhappy inmates of the 
workhouse, the neglected children in the dens and caves of our great 
cities, the starved and ill-used boys in remote schools, far from the 
observation of men, felt that a new ray of sunshine was poured on their 
dark existence,—a new interest awakened in their forlorn and desolate 
lot. It was because an unknown friend had pleaded their cause with a 
voice which rang through the palaces of the great, as wel! as through 
the cottages of the poor. It was because, as by a magician’s wand, those | 
gaunt figures and strange faces had been, it may be sometimes in | 
exaggerated forms, made to stand and speak before those who hardly 


dreamed of their existence.” 


The Old Love and the New: a Tule of Athens. By Sir Edward | 
Creasy. Three vols. (Bentley.)—The ule of Athens is a story of the | 
loves of Leon, Athenian general, and Atalanta, companion of Aspasia, 
and actually one of the two ladies whose capture by the men of Megara | 


was, according to Aristophanes, the cause of the Peloponnesian war. 


Not, the reader must understand, that she at all answors to tho very ; 
uncomplimentary description which the comedian gives of tho ladies in | 
question. Her character is of the most spotless; so, we are told, was | 
that of Aspasia. The chief interest of the story lies in the siege of | 
Platma, in which town Loon is shut up with an Athenian contingent and | 


from which he makes his escape in tho way described in Thucydides 
famous chapters. All this is doue with spirit, and is better, we think, 


than the more romantic part of the tale, the expedition, for instance, which 
Atalanta, who turns, by the way, into a most wonderful Amazon, in com- 
pany with the Megarian Diphilus, makes to Sinope. Then we are taken to 
Athens, and mect with all sorts of famous people, old acquaintances of 


the days when we used to read Aristophanes and Thucydides. There 


is Cleon, taking bribes in most unblushing fashion, and the geutlemanly | 


Nicias, and Lamachus; there is Aristippus of Cyrene, with his daughter 


Arete; Socrates we catch a glimpse of and no more, Leon having a | 


judicious fear of the ‘ cross-examining elenchus,” and Sir E. Creasy 
avoiding the opus periculosum of such a description. That those people 
are really made to live as wo read of them is more than we can say; 
but then how rare is that gift when a writer deals with a bygone age ! 
It is but once a generation that we get a book like Romola, which makes 
us feel as if we were actually in the Fioronce of Savonarola. Sir E. 
Creasy has not this art; but ho tells his tale with spirit, and studies 
his accessories with care. Still we think that whatever precedent of 
other writers of historical romances he may plead (as he does plead it in 
his proface), a little less licence in chronology might have sutliced. 
There were famous people enough at Athens in the early part of the 
Peloponnesian war to satisfy any reasonable man, without compelling | 
him to gross anachronisms, such as making Leon newly escaped from 
Plata (B.C., 428), see a young man called Piato from the breadth of 
his brow (born 430 or, as some say, 428). And is not *%0vr£3 or 
AEX/LGHOTES, not HE% MLNWTES, the right word for the dead (defunet/) ? 
New Eprtions AnD Reparints.—From Messrs. Nimmo we have two 
handsome octavo volumes; The Canterbury Tules and Fuctrie (Queene, 
with notes by D. Laing Purves, which contains also certain of the minor 
productions of the two posts. The contents of this volume will already | 
have been within the reach of most readers; not so thoss of tho other, 
the Works of the British Dramatists, edited by John 8. Vettie. The 
Ben Jonson, Beaumont and 


most famous plays of Green, Marlowe, 
1, it is true, 


Fletcher, and others, almost all of them mre names, thoug 





well-known names to tho majority of Eaglishmen, are given us here. 
Tio solection is mado on the right principle: fragments of dramas give 
little notion of the dramatist’s power; bat one whole play will do so, 
And one is about as much as in this busy age most realers can manage. 
And there is another very obvious reasou for selection. A complete 
edition of the British Dramatists would have to be kept under lock 








. Sits 

Messrs. Ross and Co. continue a very elegant Series 
which we have before noticed with praise with the JVo ks of 
Virgil Translated by Dryden —Charles Grifi 

Voge nstated by ‘y rles n and Co. reprint, 
in an elegant form and at a very low price, the well-known Serias of 
Bell's English Poets, Wo have received aoe s Poems and 
Sonnets and the first volumes of Ciaucer, Cowper, Dryden, Morrison, 
Butler. We have also received new editi ons aa Dr. Norman Macleod’ 3 
charming tale, the Starling (Strahan). —ealities of Irish Li ife, by W. 
Steuart Trench (Longmans). Mr. J. P. Prendergast’s Cr, omwellian 
Settlement of Ireland (heonguanne}. opular Rhymes of Scotland, by 
Robert Chambers (W. and R. Chambers). Channing's Complete Works, 
(Routledge). Choice and Chance, by the Rev. W. A. W hitworth 
(Deighton, Bell; Bell and Daldy), an interesting treatise on inexhaustj- 
ble subjects. ——We have also to acknowledge H: aydn's Universal Index 
of Biography, edited by J. B. Payne (Moxon), giving dates and leading 
| facts about all eminent men since the Christian era; a volume of Se lected 
Passages from Thomas Carlyle, by Thomas Ballantine (Chapman and 
| Hall).——Adan Smith's Wealth of Nations, edited by J. T. Rogers 
| (Macmillan). We have to notico a L1istory of the Egyptian Re volution, 
2 vols., by A. A. Paton (Triibner). Mrs. Loudon's Amateur Gardener's 
Calendar (Warne and Co.), revised and edited by Mr. W. Robinson, 
whose admirable book on the “ Parks, Promenades, &c., of Paris,” we 
noticed some months ago. The Sinlessuess of Jesus, an Evidence fix 
Christianity, translated from the seventh German edition by Sophia 
Taylor (T. and 'T, Clark).——The Lame Devil, an expurgated edition of 
Le Sage’s Diable Boiteux (Charlton Tucker). Traditions of Pales- 
tine, by Harriet Martineau (Routledge). The Creator and the Creation, 
by John Young, LL.D., an enlarged and altered edition (Strahan),—— 
| Leading Articles on Various Subjects, by Hugh Miller (Nimmo), a sup- 
| plementary volume to the recent re-issue of that writer's works, Dr. 
Temple's Rughy Sermons (Macmillan). Arithmetic, Theoretical and 
Practical, by W. H. Girdlestone, M.A. (Rivingtons); and a School 
| Edition of tho same book. The Peerage of Poverty, by Edwin Paxton 
| Hood (Partridge). Wo have also to acknowledge a re-issue of Isaac 
Williams’ Devotional Commentary (Rivingtons); and two volumes of 
Clark’s ante-Nicene Library, Zertullian, vol. 2, translated by Peter 
Holmes, D.D.; and the Apoeryphal Gospels, Acts, and Revelation, trans- 
lated by Alexander Walker. 
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| Beach (W. R.), Visit of the Duke of Edinburgh to Hong Mong (Smith & Elde or) 16 
Bell's English Poets, re-issue,—Sir T. Wyatt, L2mo ....... 13 
Bond of Honour (The), a Heart History, 3 vols er Svo 316 
Bottrell (W.), Traditions and Hearthside Stories of West C 60 
| Carlyle (T.), Latter-Day Pamphlets, Library Edition, 8vo 90 
; Carter (T. 'T.), Spiritual Instruction on the Holy Eucharist, er Sv 40 
Clarke (C. C.), The Beaucleres, Father and Soa, l2mo.,, “tl 20 
Collins (M.), The Vivian Roman 3 vols cr 8vo 316 
Cousin (V.), Lectures on the Philosophy of Kant, cr 6 
Dallas (G4. M.), Letters from London, 1855—L84 2 vols cr vo. £ 21 
Darby (E.), Legends of Many Lands, er Svo0 5/0 
De Ségur (Mgr.), Advice respecting Temptatiot Le 
Dickens (Charles), Child's History of England, er 8vo.. $6 
| Feuerbach 1% The Esse ice of Christianity, cr 8vo ..... ‘riibuer) 60 
Fisher ((4. P.), Essays on the eats Origin of Christ ner) 140 
ns, by A and L, er SV0.......06 i au 
n 1 other Poems, imi 50 
| 5 boo ik 4, i 0 
»?> 
, ) 
m Pe me « ) 38 
16,0 
we 
Ns 
76 
a t uo 
Recaacice on Gensler an’ Me “Sinith & El dor) 16 
Richey or o¥o (Longin ui) ’ 
Stori oO ] b CE BVO. sacsscace’ 26 
Tex!-B masonry, by a Retired Member of the Craft it é ») 50 
| Wilson (B), Lizzie Wentworth, a Story of Real Life, er svo ..... cosossovee( Virtus) 6/0 


9s 6d. 2} -GAUPHINE ‘CLARET, - Sn 


J. L. DENMAN, Wine Merchant, 20 Piccadilly, - 











I Sold by all Grocers and Drugzisis, 
in lib, $1b., and 4 lb. Packets. 


COLMAN’S BRITISH CORN-FLOU 


Selfast, are the | Per doz. C ORNHILL SHERRY. © Per doz 

This elegant, dry, pure, Cadiz Wine, 30 
tliy shipped to CHARLES WAT ) 
‘o., is pre-eminently free from acidity. 





DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 
INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 


This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow. delicious, 





1 the world. Their 





i UNVILLE and CO., 
largest holders of Whisky 
Oid Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in ‘ 
and very wholesome, Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at ne ks and cases for home use or exportation, Quota- EXCELLENT CLARET, 16s per doz., wit! 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the Pp rin- son app'ication to Messrs. DUNY ILLE and CO., | bouquet. A comprehensive Price List free, Carriage 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great Ro Ul Trish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London | paid. Terms ¢ ash. Established 1793. 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red ses land Oltices, 4 Beaufort Builk di igs, Strand, W.C, CHARLES WATSON and CO., 30 Cornhill. 


ink lat 21; cork branded * Kinahan'’s LL Whisky. : ——— : - 
arte intane tw esnenaailemnmnstaine 5. | NO, REMEDY for INDIGESTION TOOD TAPESTRY 
a \\ DECORATIONS.—Ik OWARDS PATENT. 






tine 
















PIRAVELLERS, ‘and EXPEDITIONS. equals MORSON'’S PREPARATIONS _ of 
The most commodious, light, and useful Tents VEPSINE, as recommended by the Medical Profession. No. 2.13 

for Travellers, Sportsmen, and Expeditions are to be | Sold in Bottles and Boxes fr m. zs by all Pharmac u- Supe: ws ; 
uperseding all « 








JAMIN EDGINGTON’S, 2 Duke tical Chemists, and the Manufacturers, ‘THOMAS —_ 
S.E. Illustrated Catalogues MORSON and SON, 124 Southampton row, Russell | Show Rooms—2 nd ERNE Rs STREET 
square, Loudon. OXF ORD. STREET, W 


OZOKERIT 





obtained at BE? 
street, Loudon Bridge, 
post free, 








(PATENTED). 
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~ BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN 


PREPARED SOLELY FROM 


IS GENUINE. 





FLOUR 


MAIZE—INDIAN CORN 


BEWARE OF CHEAP QUALITIES BEARING A FALSE NAME, 


DEPENDING UPO 


PROFESSIONAL 


CERTIFIC 


N THE RECOMMENDATION OF 


ATE-WRITERS 





—_—- 


HAT and UMBRELLA MANUFACTURER. 
H. c OL & 
e 156, STRAND, 156. 


Importer of French Felt Hats, Leghorn, Panama, and 
other Straw Hats of the Finest Manufacture. 

The largest and most varied selection in London of 
Tourist’s Hats and Caps. Also a large Assortment of 
Hats suitable for every Foreign Climate, 

156 Strand, four doors City side of Somerset House, 


—-* PORTMANTE AUS. 
37 STRAND. 
—" DRESSING 
37 STRAND. 
qaeere OVERLAND 
37 STRAND. 
A LLEN’S DESPATCH BOXES, 
37 STRAND. 
LLEN’S PRIZE MEDAL, 
awarded for general excellence. New Illustrated 


Catalogues of 500 articles for Coutinental travelling, 
post free. 














BAGS. 


TRUNKS. 








ROSSE and BLACKWELL'S 
TABLE JELLIES and CREAMS, 

In pint and quart bottles, ready for immediate use. 
Caves’ FEET, ORANGE, LEMoN, NOYEAU, MADEIRA, 
VANILLA, Xe. 

Retail of all Grocers and Italian Warchousemen 

wholesale of the Manufacturers, 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to Ler 
Majesty, § Soho square, London. 


CE SAFI “S or RE FR IGER/ A'TORS 

fitted with Water Tanks and Filters and every 
modern improvement. The New American Double- 
wall Ice-water Pitchers, American Butter Dishes, for 
Use with Ice, Champagne Frappé Pails, &c, [lustrated 
Price Lists free on application at the sole office— 
WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 140 Sirand, 
London, W.C. 

NDIGEs TIO N— 

“ Perkeley, September 3, 1869.—Gentlemen,—I 
feel it a duty Lowe to you to express my gratitude for 
the gre ut benetit Ihave derived from taking Norton's 
Camo mile Pills. Fora length of time I suffered ex- 
crt g pain from indigestion and wind in the 
stomach, having tried nearly every remedy without 
deriving any benefit at all, but after taking two bottles 
of your valuable Pills I was quite restored to my usual 
Btate of health. Please give this publ y, for the bene- 
fit of those who may thus be afflicted. —I am. gentle- 
men, yours truly, Henry Allpass —To the Proprietors of 
NOKTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS.” 


H OLLOWAY’SOINTMENT & PILLS. 

—NOTABLE FACTS.—Intense heat augments 
the annoyances of skin diseases and encourages the 
development of febrile disorders; therefore, they 
id, as they ean, be removed by these detergent and 
purifying preparations. In stomach complaints, liver 
affections, pains and spasms of the bowels, Holloway’s 
unguent well rubbed over the affected part immediately 
gives the greatest ease, prevents congestion and in- 
flammation. It checks the threatening diarrhoea and 
averts worse evils. The poor inhabitants of large 
cities will find these remedies to be their best friends 
when any pestilence rages, or when, from unknown 
causes, eruptions, boils, abscesses, or ulcerations point 
Out the presence of taints or impurities within the 
system, and call for instant and effective curative 
measures, 





























LOSS OF HAIR, &e, 

Patronized by the Royal Family, Nobility, and Faculty. 
Ks. TERRY is daily in attendance at 
304 REGENT STREET, London (nearly 
opposite the Polytechnic). ‘The Loss of Hair from ill- 
hess, casual baldness, or gray hairs, &c., as well as 
defects in the skin and complexion, can all be happily 
remedied by Mrs. Terry's treatment. Mrs. TERRY'S 
INFALLIBLE PREPARATION for the removal of 
superfluous hair, post free, 4s. Her DEPLLATORY 
LOTION for permanently eradicating the roots of 

supertiluous hairs, 21s per bottle, carriage paid. 





| Importer 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


street, London; and 30 King’s road, Brighton. 
11 Bottiers of the Pure wines of France, 
Germany, Spain, and Portugal, from the lowest price 
commensurate with sounduess, to the most récherché 
descriptions and esteemed vintages. Price lists of all 
Wines and Liqueurs on application, Originally estab- 
lished A.D. 1667, 

Claret...at Lis, 18s, 29s, 


HT ‘DGES and BU TL E R, 1 dd Regent 





24s, 303, 36s, to 84s per doz 








Sherry ... 24s, 30s, 36s, 423, 45s, to G0s ,, a 
Champagne 36s, 42s, 438, G0s, Gis, to 78s ,,  ,, 


AE RATE D WATERS— 


p= 
ELLIS's. 

Fllis’s Ruthin Waters unsurpassed for their purity. 

Ellis’s Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lithia and Potass 
Waters and Lemonade, 

None genuine uuless Corks branded “ R. Ellis and 
Son, Ruthin,” and each bottle bears their trade mark— 
Goat ou Shield, 

Sold by all Chemists, Confectioners, and Hotel 
keepers. 

Wholesale only, of R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin, 
North Wales. 

London Agents, W. 
Street, Cavendish square. 


be- NEFORD’S FLUID MAG} NESIA. 

The Medical Profession for Thirty Ye ‘ars have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and us the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. ' 


Best and Sons, Henrietta 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
THUITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
ger itle men to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoi led, a 
Ri _ b adage being worn round the body, while the re 
ite resi: x power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
rs ‘AD and P ATE NT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during slee A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (w 1 cannot fail to tit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piecadi! ly, London, 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 61; postage, Is. 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, Is 8d, 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage, 1s lod, Post- 
oftice orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 


office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT. 

{VAST IC STOCKINGS, KNEE-C APS, 

4 .. for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNE SSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&e. They are porous, light in texture, and ine vs ive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s 6d, 7s Gd, 10s, and 16s each ; postage, 6d, 


























| JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccac lilly, I London, 


“MRS. S A. ALLEN’ 
WORLD'S 


I AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 


will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its | 


youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediutely checked, 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
I't removes ail dandrilff, 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings, 

Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 

Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD, 


‘Ta PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 

SILVER.— The REAL NICKEL SILVER, 
introduced more than Thirty Years ago by WILLIAM 
|S. BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 
| Messrs. ELKINGTON and Co., is beyond all doubt the 
best article next to Sterling Silver that can be used 
as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no pos- 
sible test can it be distinguished from real Silver, 

A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for 
finish and durability, as follows i 

















P 3d /s 
a3 
é E ‘eS 
& | £2 
| 4 
\£ 8 d£sedLsadeand 
12 Table Forks........0.cccccs/t 10 ./2 1./2 3./2 &. 
12 Table Spoons mt 10 .|2 1.1/2 2.)2 &. 
12 Dessert Forks... off 2.11 7.1010. M2. 
12 Dessert Spoons at Baw 8 ow Os aes 
12 Tea Spoons ........ 14 19 4 2. 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt ‘bow ‘Is. 9 1 S41. 8 
2 Sauce Ladles ...... 6 I. s 8. 
1 Gravy Spoon ... 6 6. 9 


2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls...).. 3 ./. 











Cie aed a 
VHOSNSCONS 
"BERR OS 


1 Mustard Spoon, giltbowl.!. 1.6), F 3. 

1 Pair of Sugar Tongs......!. 26. 6. 3 

1 Pair of Fish Carvers,....... 19 61 t 8. ° 
1 Butter Knife ... 3. > ae 3 
1 Soup Ladle ... ote 20.1. 28.1.0 1,8 

A Sugar SiLEL......ccccocccecees » Bx . 4. 4 6 


Total.. wet Dd LELLMGO12 8 613 26 
Any article to be had singly at the same prices, 
An oak chest to contain the above, and a relative 
number of knives, &c., £2 15s 
A se cond quality of Fiddle Pattern :— 
‘Table Spoons ond Forks eoceeesee £1 2s per doz, 
Dessert, do. do., .. Tea Spoons, 3 
Sen antl Geties Bain 1 ro-Silv Vv, iu gre 
from £3 15s to £21 16s, Dish C 
Corner Dishes from £7 Ws to £18 Ss the set of 
four. Warmers, £7 2s 6d to £1 . Cruct and Liquor 
| Frames, &e., at proportionate prices. 
The largest stock in existence of Plate 1 Dossert 
Knives aud Forks, aud Fish-E vtiag Knives, Forks, and 
Carvers, All kinds of replating doue bythe patent process, 
| 
\ ILLIAM S BURTON, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
eof Wales, seads a Catalogue, 
| containing upwards of 700 Lilustrations of bis unri- 
valled Stock, with lists of prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post-free.—3) Oxford street; 1, 
1A, 2,3, and4 Newmanstreet; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place ; 
aud 1 Newman yard. The eost of delivering goods 
to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by 
railway is trifling, WILLIAMS. BURTON willalways 
um lertake d dol livery at a suaall tlxed rate, 




















} ment to H.R. the Prir 











() . ;. ew ss 5 he 
ane many and expensive forms in which this 


well-known medicine is administered, too often pre- 
clude its adoption as a general touic. The success 
which has attended 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
arises from its careful preparation by the manufac- 
turer, Each wine-glasstul contains sufficient Quinine 
to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It 
behoves the public to see that they have 
WATERS’ QUININE WLNE, 
for the result of Chancery proceedings, a short time 
since, elicited the fact that one unpriucipled imitator did 
not use Quinine in the manufacture of his Wine. 
All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine. 
| WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wor- 
cester House, 34 Eastcheap, Loudon, Agents—E. 
Le wis and Co., Worcester. 
XYGENATED WATER for 
INVALIDS.—When advice and remedies fail, 
| try the Oxygenated Water, the purity of which, added, 
| to the vital element it contains, way put roses on the 
palo cheek or vtherwise help tu regain health. 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre. 








CHAPMAN’S ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. 


THE 


BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, AND INVALIDS. 
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DIRECT SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH TO INDIA, 


VIA FALMOUTH. 


TELEGRAMS are NOW SENT by the FALMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, and MALTA COMPANY'S CABLE, 


connection with the Anglo-Mediterranean and British-Indian Lines, at the following rates :— 


To Aden ... 
» Bombay, ¢ Yalentta, Ma u dras 
», Ceylon and Stations in Inc 
» Egypt, Alexandria ... eve ove 
‘~ i Cairo and Suez oe eee 

, Gibraltar and Malta.. 
, Spain and Portugal (all Stations)... 











Malf the Twenty-Word Rates for every additio: ial Ten Wort 1s, 


ia east of ( Chit agor 





g 


Messages are received at all the Postal Telegraph Offices in Great B 


order them to be sent 


their destination. 


London, July 14, 1870. 


“VIA FALMOUTH.” These 


Messages are also received at the Company's Station, No, 


words will be trans 


7t Old B. 
By order, 


From the 


For Telegrams of 





. — - 0 
ee = - 0 
can = nie ol 0 
a ae on 090 
Provinces and Ireland, Is extra. 


ritain and Ireland. 





mitted free of charge. 


road strect, ands 


The public should 


ent direct by wire to 


JOUN T. BURT, Secretary. 





OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 


WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas 


MODERATEUR LAMPS and LAMPS for 


TABLE GLASS of all kinds, 


ORNAMENTAL 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly ex: 


GLASS, 





LON DON-—Show-Rooms, 45 Oxford street W. 


BIRMINGHA M—Manufactory and Show-Rooms, Broad street. 


INDIA, 
English and Poreign. 


(ESTABLISHE 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wita 


WEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE WITH PRICED FURN 


AT 


DEAN LB’S. 


ISHING 





DEANE’S—Celebrated Table 
variety of style and finish. 
DEANE’ S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, be 
manufacture, strongly plated. 
DEANE’S—Llectro-plated Tea and Coffee Sets, 
Liquor Stands, Cruets, &c, 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. 
‘Tin Dish Covers in sets, from 18s, 
DEARWB—Poyeet Maché Tea Trays, in Sets from 
new and elegant patterns. 
DEANE’S—Pro onzed Tea and “Coffe e Urns, with 
Loysell’s and other Improvements. 
DEANE’ S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew 
and Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &c. 
DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a 
large and handsome assortment, 
DEANE’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly designed pat- 
terns in Glass and Bronze; Three 
light Glass from dts, 








Cutlery, every 


DEANE’S—Domestie Baths 
{ 
t| DEANE’S—Fendk 


| DEANE’S— 
DEANE’S— 


| DEANE’S—Tin ane Japan Goods, Lron W 
Cy 


DEANE’S—' 


DEANP’S—tortieu! 


for eve 
jath Rooms fitted comp 
rsand Fire 
approved patterns. 
— in Iron and 
»dd nz of s perior que 
Negister ‘Stoves, improve 





made Kitcheners, Range 


DEANE’S—Cornices and Cor 


> Pol 
of patterns, French and 









ry Utensils. 
tarn ne 
and serviceable, 
ural Tools, Law 
Garden Rollers, Wire W 








Brushes, Mats, &c., 


CHANDELIERS, 


and Candles, CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu,. 


cuted. Allarticles market in plain flgures, 


D 1807.] 


THE BEST ARTICLES 


‘ry purpose, 


lete 


irons, in modern and 


3rass, with 
lity. 

»“d London- 
8, Ke. 

u variety 
En x 
are, and 
wellmade 


n Mowers, 
ork, &e. 


| DEANE’ S--Harness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing, 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for ¢ ‘ash Payments of £2 


DEANE & CO. (46 Kiya Wit 


MAPPIN 


STREET), 


AND W 


manufactured on the ] 
the best material. 


and upwards, 


EBB’S 


remises, of 


LONDON BRIDGE. 


CELEBRATED ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE AND CUTLERY. 





TABLE KNIVES. coe 7 | 
Best steel secured to Ivory Handles. & io VSEvern. 
}O 











Bal. ivory, octagon handles, sai rdoz ad 13s! 6s Od 


» ivory, square, full size ‘ i}15s! 7s Od 
os better, round ov es 53/18s) 9s 0d 
», round handles, strong a 30s 122s lls 6d 


FRUIT KNIVES & FORKS, per doz., £2 10s, £5, to £5. 

LUNCHEON or BREAKFAST CRUET FRAMES, 
15s, 20s, 25s, 35s, 40s. 

ELECTRO-SILVER FISH-EATING KNIVES. Ivory 
Handles, Plain & Chased Blades, per doz., 403 to 100s, 

FISH CARVERS, per pair, in case, 14s, 20s, 25s, to 60s, 


| Dessert Spoons & Forks 





SPOONS and FORKS 


Fiddle Kin 


g's, Thread, 





Tea Spo ys 


SO rencecinn 


TEA and COFFEE SERVIC 
CAKE BASKETS, 


Lily, & Beaded 
attar § 
Pattern,  Maevlencay 
....per doz.| 10s 316s! 24s 30s 

s 38s!) 40s 54s 








» 
ES 


£5 53, L6 1 


54s 70s 


)s, to £17. 


21s, 30s, 35s, 45s, 55s, 66s. 


CRUET FRAMES, six bottles, 22s, 563, 433, 60s, 80s, 


Can be seen in course of Manufacture at the Winsley 


Street Works, Oxf 
Works, Sheffield. 


ford street, Loudon ; or Ro 


Old Goods replated and regilt equal to new at very moderate charges, 
Illustrated Catalogues post free. 


London Manufactory—Winsley street, Oxford street. 





“a and 72 CORNHILL; and 76, 77, and 78 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 








5 and 10 to 20 per cent. 
For Safe and Profitable Investments, 
SBHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR 
(post free), 

This Month's Number now ready, | 
Contains all the best-paying and safest Investments. | 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, | 
will find the above Circular a safe, valuable, and | 
reliable guide, | 
Messrs. SHARP and Co., Sharebrokers, 
33 Poultry, London. (Established 1852.) j 
_ Some rs, London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. | 


DELIGHTFUL and LASTING | 

, FRAGRANCE, with a Delicate and Clear Com- 
plexion, by using the celebrated United Service Soap, | 
Tablets, 4d and 6d each. Manufactured by | 
J C. and J, FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. | 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. | 


| SION and 


yal Cutlery 


Sheffield Manufactory—Royal Cutlery Works. 


D I VIDEN D SS SBherries.—T. 0. | 


90, 92 WIGMORE STREET, 
No. 1. Family Sherry, 24s. 
No. 3. Dinner Sherr 
Ty, 48s. 


No. 5, Dessert She 


MPERF 


and ASSIM 
WASTING, 


SAVORY and MOORE'S PANCREATIC 
PANCREATINE are the im 


remedial agents. 


known for effecting the digestion of Cod Live 


preventing nausea 
efficient] 
eannot tolerate it. 





ipply the place of the oil when th 


| No. 1. Young Cs 
8. | No. 2. Old C 
| No. 4. Superi i 






ECT 
ILATION, 


DIGES 





LONDON, W. 


ygenac, 453, 
ots. 


‘ogni Lc 78s, 


TION 






CONSUMPTION and 


EMUL- 
st potent 


They are the only remedies yet 


when taking it, while 


These facts are now atte 


r Oil, and 
they also 


e stomach 


ted by the 


published records of numerous medical men, exiracts 
from which accompany each bottle, price from 2s to 21s, 
JORE, 143 New Bond street, London, 


SAVORY and M 


and all Chemists —Nore.—Savory and Moore’s name 
and trade-mark on each bottle, 


LIST, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


| suflerers Irom tic, neuralgia, 


BANK OF SOUTH AUSTR ALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY Roya CHARTER, 1847, 


L2Etens of CREDIT and BILLS 
, 4 issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 
in South Australia. Drafts nego stiated and collected 
emg received on deposit for tixed periods, the terms 
for which may be a at the O 

| Bunks, 54 Old Broad street, E v0 Se et Ge 
WILLIAM PU RDY, ( 


jeneral Manager, 
5 Mrs RIAL LIFE JNSURANCE 
COMPAN 


0.1 Old Bren street, London, 
E—No, 16 Pall Mall, Londen, 
Instituted 1820, 
The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
1,000; and in respect of Annuities only 


“HIEF OFFICE—N 
BRANCH OFFIC 










“Of t! 1c 


Bahase be ie Capital of £750,000, only £7 5,000 is 
paid up. 

All kinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on ve ary lihe ral ¢ mnditions. 

Prospe saud Balance Sheet to be had on application, 


ANDRE W &B ADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


i ALF A MILLIO N 


has been paid by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSU RANCECOMPANY, 
oT Compen ition for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


(Riding, Driving, Walking, Hunting, &c.) 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £5 53 insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for Inj ry. 

ders of five years’ standing 
nie | in and after L871. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Ag "P yr at the Odives, 64 Corn- 
bill, aud lu liegent street, London, 

W —e hye J. VIAN, Secretary, 


Q)" MENT AL BANK C on POR ay va 


yrated by Toyal urter Au gust, 
£1 500,000 3 "re erve fund, 


A Bonus to all Polis 
has been declared, pay 












| 
Vaid-up 
£444,000, 

The Corporation grant dri uft 
Is payable a r 
Hong Kong, 
Point de Calle 
Yokohama, 
their ollice, "Ti 1ey 


ca} ital, 





and negotiate or collect 
*utta, Colombo, Foos how 
Mauritius, 
Singapore, 5 
th may be ascer 





’ 
§ ’ 





Shan ghai, 
” ti ‘rns wh 
also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the ae. route. 


They undertake the ¢ f parties connected with 











India, the purchase and sale of Indian and other 
securities, the custody of t same, the receipt of in- 
terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting 
of remittances between the above-named depend- 


encies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their oflice. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2, 
Threadneedle street, Loadon, 1870, 


TNIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCLETY (established 1834), 1 King William 
street, London, E.C., with branch offices at Calcutta, 
M: ulras, and Bombay. 
JOUN FARLEY LE ITH, Esq., Chairman. 
WILLIAM NORRIS NICHOLSON, Esq., Deputy- 
Chairman, 
Augustus Bosanquet, Esq. | James Josoph Mackenzie, 





George Henry Brown,Esyq.' Esq. 
‘Lhe Hon. James Byng. | Sir Macdonald Stephen- 
Henry Walford Green, son, 

kesq. Charles Freville Surtees, 
Osgvod Hanbury, jun., Esq. Esq. 


Actuary and Secretary—I'relerick Hendriks, Esq. 
The 3 ith ANNUAL REPORT, Valuation, and 
Balance-shect of this Society for the year 1869, may 
be had on application to the head or branch oifices, as 
| above. 

| The report shows that the income of the year from 








premiums was £127,020, the gross income £166,336, the 

new pr miums £15,254, the assurances in force 

£3,102,045, the accumulated fuuds £569,750. 
|* Life Policies ean be effected with this Society or its 
at very economical and favourable 
rates and conditions, eutitiing the assured toan aunual 
reduction of premium after six payments of premium, 
The reduction has amounted to a cash return of 60 per 
cent, or oue-haif of the premium at the last sever 
annual divisions of profit. 


Indian Branches 











YABRIEL’S CELEB R A TED 
PREPARATIONS for CLEANSING, 
BEAUTIFYING, and PRESERVING the TEETH, 
Sold by Chemists and Pe — rs, and by the 
auulacturer 





4 Ludgute hill, London, 


| Messrs. GABRIEL, the old-established dentists, 


GABRIEL'S CORALITE TOOTH PASTE, 
For cleansing and improving the teeth, and imparting 
a natural redness to the ume. Price 1s 6d per box. 


GABRIEL'S Ri YAR DENTIFRICE. 
| Prepared from a recipe as used by her Majesty. 
Whitens and preserves the teeth, and imparts a 
delicious fragrance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per box 








GABRIEL'S PREPAR EDWHITEGUT rAPERCHA 
ENAMEL, tor stopping decayed teeth ; renders the teeth 
sound and useful jaud p reveuts toothache, 1s 6d per box. 


GABRIEL'S OSTEO-ENAMEL STOPPING, 
For preserving front teeth; warranted to remain white 
andastirm as the tooth itself. ‘Tuis beautiful preparation 
restores front teeth, and prevents decay, 53 per box, 


GABRIEL'S ODONTALGIQUE ELIXIR. 
A mouth-wash uurivalled for its agreeable properties in 
clennsing the mouth and sweetening the breath, is 
invaluable to smokers, and strongly recommended to 
aud tuothache. Price ds. 
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HIEF ENGINEER for INDIA.— 
The Directors of the Carnatic Railway Company, 
Limited, are prepared to receive applications from 
thoroughly qualified and ex} erienced Civil Engineers 
for the position of CHIEF ENGINEER in INDIA. 

No candidates need apply but those who have had 
responsible charge of extensive Railway Works, and 
whose experience and professional reputation would 
enable them to take the entire engineering control in 
India of the Company's Works which are about to be 


commenced. . 
Salary £1,200 perannum, with usual travelling allow- 


es, 
mapplications, with copies of testimonials, to be sent 
in sealed envelopes, addressed to me, and marked 
“ Application for Chief Engineership.” 
By order, 
M. R. SCOTT, Secretary. 
62 Moorgate street, July 12, Is7v. | 


AST END.—SPIRITUAL HEL?P.— 

The wonderful growth of the Eastern Suburbs 

of London induced the Rector of Bow to incur the 

great responsibility of founding an additional Place of 
Worship in that poor and populous Parish. 

The ground was generously given by Lord Tre legar, 
and a Chureh erected, ealled “ ST. STEPHEN'S, OLD 
FORD,” with 1,500 sittings, of which 590 are absolutely 
free. 

The patronage is permanently vested in Evangelical 
Trustees. The services are simple and hearty, 
thoroughly Protestant and Evangelical, and attended 
by very large congregations. 

A debt, however, remains on the building of £7.000, | 
including interest on money borrowed, TIELP towards 
the removal of the debt is EARNESTLY SOUGHT 
from those whom God has blessed with the power of 
doing good, and who are desirous of promoting the 
establishment of Churches upon the above delinite 
principles, 

Contributions will be thankfully acknowledged by 
the Rev. G. T. Driffield, Rectory, Bow, Middlesex, E.; 
the Rev. R. Parnell, St. Stephen's Vicarage, Old Ford, 
Bow, E.; Chas. Greaves, Exsq.. Treasurer, Waterworks, 
Old Ford, Bow, E.; Mr. J. Bailey, Secretary, 7 
Mornington road, Bow ro: or may be paid into 
the following London bankers: —- Messrs. Williams, 
Deacon, and Co., i 8 


















20 Birchin lone, City, : Messrs. 
Ransom, Bouverie, and Co., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


AXRUAL MEETING of the WORK- 





ING-MEN’S CLUB and INSTITUTE UNION, 
—The Rev. Dr. TemMPLe, Bishop of Exeter, will preside, 
8 o'clock, Wednesday, July 20, Exeter Ilall. 


| gta gigas HOTEL, 
located on the margin of the sea, and acce--ible 
from all parts by London and South-Western Railway, 
vid Barnstaple; and by Great Western, Midlund, and 
Bristol and Exeter Railways, rid Portishead, Address 
—J. BOHN, lifracombe, North Devon. 
HEAP ROUTE TO ILFRACOMBE. 
Daily Service by Great-Western Railway and 
Steamers from Bristol (vid Portishead Pier), calling at 
Lynmouth. 








delightfully 









; Time. , Single. ; Return. 





| A.M. |Ist 2nd | Ist 2nd 
‘ 











Paddington to Ilfracombe...) 9.15 |280210/}42 0 316 
Oxford ...... to Ilfracombe...) 9.20 [21015.6/32 0 23 
Reading ... to Ilfracombe...) 8.35 

Warwick... to Iifracompbe.. 7.10 (2H 0210/ HH O319 
Leamington to IIfracombe...| 21044 0519 
Banbury ... to I/fracombe.,..| PIS GS9 OZ 3 | 
Stroud ...... to Iifracombe...} | 12626018 3 
Cirencester to Ilfracombe...) 8.20 [16611 6246179 
Swindon .,. to Ilfracombe...) 11.10 |15 6110236169 





ChippenhamtolIlfracombe...) 1140 (126 
} ae to Ifracombe...'12.0 no'nilO, 3, 7 0/16 6118 
The Return Tickets are available for One Month. 
Third-Class Tickets are issued by 6 a.m. train from 
Paddington. 


The DORE DON QUIXOTE. 

Re-issue in Monthly Parts, price 7d. 
NASSELU'S ILLUSTRATED DON 
J QUIXOTE—This magnificent edition of Don 

Quixote, with 400 Illustrations, will be Re-issued in 
Sevenpenny Monthly Parts, to be completed in 30 parts. 
Part I., ready June 25, price 7d. 

“In illustrating the immortal pages of perhaps the 
greatest humourist that ever lived M. Doréis thoroughly 
athome, The book is a delightful one, a possession 
for ever, worthy to be an heirloom.”—Daily Telegraph. 

CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate hill, E.C. 


In 8yo, with Plans, price 20s., vol. 2 of 
tie SEPOY WAR in INDIA in 
1857-1858. By JOHN WILLIAM Kaye, F.R.S, 


London: Wa. Hl. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo 





piace, S.V 
S ienes QUARTERLY 
No. 257, is published THIS D 
CONTENTS. 
1. LORD STANHOPE’S QUEEN ANNE. 
2. The CHURCH and the AGE, 
%. Mr. DISRAELI'S LOTHAIR, 
. The POLICE of LONDON, 
5. Dr. NEWMAN'S GRAMMAR of ASSENT. 
6. BATHS and BATUING-PLACES, ANCIENT 
and MODERN, 
7. The RIG-VEDA. 
8. LETTER-WRITING, 
9 The ADMINISTRATION of the ARMY. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


REVIEW, 
AY, 


7 fe 


‘ie PERIOD: an Hlustrated Quizzical, 

Satirical, and Critical Review.—No. 11 (for this 
week) contains a Quizzical, Coloured, Cartoon Portrait 
of GENERAL PRIM, the Spanish King-maker, and 
other Illustrations. Price 2d; post free, three stamps. 
Ollices: 74 Great Queen street, London, 





Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
of Europe, Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter, 
(ils, 116, 118, 120 Regent street, W. 
41, 44,45 Warwick street, W. 
22 Cornhill, E.C, 
10 Mosley street, Manchester. 
~ 50 Bold street, Liverpool, 
(59 New street, Birmingham. 
For GENTLEMEN. 

H. J. Nicoll’s Two-Guinea Tourist.’ Suits of “ Nicolian 
Cloth ;" the most useful article produced, and specially 
adapted for touring. fishing, orshooting. The Trousers 

re l4s the pair. 
I's Six-Guinea Equipment for Tourists, 
compri a complete morning suit, a substantial 
overcoat reaching well below the knees, and a travelling 
: Nicolian ” wool cloth; the maud and 
ut being waterproof yet evaporable, 

Hi. J. Nicoll’s Allied Waterproof Tweed Overcoats, 
one sovereign; if with silk lapels, one guinea each, 

H. J. Nicoll’s Summer Overcoats, of tine Melton 
Cloths, from two to three guineas each. 

If. J. Nicolls Twilled Cloth Morning Coats from 
35s; also Frock Coats from two guineas, 

For BOYS RETURNING from SCHOOL, 

Suits for the Sea-side, morning or evening dress, 
ready for immediate use, or made to measure in a few 
hours. 

Knickerbocker suits from 21s; sailor costume from 
2is; jacket, vest, and trouser suits from £2 2s; High- 
land dresses from £2 2s. 

A New Dress.—ti. J. Nicoll’s Belt Dress for Boy's 
first Suit, registered Feb. 11, 1870. This suit can be put 
on the figure much more quickly than those in ordi- 
und removed also with equal celerity. One 


H J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 
e the 


LONDON... ..008000 - 


BRANCHES ...... 







separately 
H, J. N 


hary use 





| guinea each, 


Hats, caps, hosiery, shirts, &c., for every description 
of dress, 


For LADIES. 





Returning from Ilfracombe and Lynmouth every 
morning (Sundays excepted) in time for the Afternoon 
Up Trains from Bristol to London, &e. 


YHIRT-MAKERS and OUTFITTERS. 
Established 1792. | 
CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, 
32 WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. | 
India Gauze, French Printed and Silk Gauze Summer | 
Shirtings of the latest Patterns. 
Trowser-Shaped Riding or Dress Pants made to |} 
measure, and a thorough fit guaranteed. 
INDIA AND CHINA OUTFITTERS. | 
eS ns = ! 
I [IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTIKACT of ! 
4 MEAT.—Amsterdam Exhibition, Is69, First 
Prize, being above the Gold Medal. Supplied to the 
British, French, Prussian, Russian. Italian, Dutch, and | 
other Governments, Dr, Lankester writes regarding | 
Extract of Meat :—* But there is a difference in favour, | 
and here, as in all other kinds of food, it is the flavour 
that makes the quality.” Itis essentially on account of 
the fine meaty flavour, as distinguished from the 
burnt taste of other extracts, that LIEBIGG COMPANY'S 
EXTRACT defeated all Australian and other sorts ut 
Paris, Havre, and Amsterdam, and is so universally 
preferred in all European markets. 
One pint of tine-flayoured beef-tea at 2}. 
venient and economic * stock.” 
CAUTION.—Require Baron Liebig’s, the inventor's, 
signature on every jar, and ask distinetly for LIEBIG 
COMPANY'S EXTRACT. 


|: cei BACIT'S 
MACASSARINE OIL, 
One Shilling. 

“ Like the vase in which roses have once been distill'd, 
You may break, you may ruin, the vase if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still.” 

Movke, 


Most con 


INJUNCTION DISSOLVED. 
* Rowland vy. Breidenbach.” 
MACASSARINE OIL is now sold everywhere. 
Price One Shilling. 


BREIDENBACH, Bond street, and 38 Lombard street. 





If. J. Nicoll’s Three-+iuinea Equipment, for travelling 
and sea-side purposes, comprising an appropriate 
costume (1} guinea); also a separate hood with cape, 
forming a cover for the head and shoulders (half- 
guinea); anda Maud Wrapper (one guinea); all of the 
* Nicolian” wool cloth, waterproof, yet evaporable. 
Costumes of this cloth, bandsomely trimmed (2) 
guineas); do., with extra skirt paniers (four guineas) ; 
Waterproof Travelling Cloaks, from one guinea, 

1. J. Nicoll’s New Kegistered Cloak * L’Utile” com- 
bines both cloak and skirt in an ingenious manner. 
The form, which is circular, fits the waist when worn 
asa skirt, and, if required, by a simple contrivauce, a 
graceful cloak fitting the neck is formed. 

Riding Habits, in various-coloured cloths, from £3 3s 
wuntulons, 3ls Gd; hats, with lace falls, 21s; 





to £6638; | 
promenade and house jackets, &e, 

H. J. Nicolls addresses in London are 114 to 120 
Regent street, and 22 Cornhill; Mauchester, 10 Mosley 
street Jiverpoul, 50 Bold street; Birmingham, 39 
New street. 










order and for a special purpose, 

Messrs. JAY have purchased a black fabrie which 
they have named “Convent CLori.” It is made 
of silk and wool, it is very light and cool, and 
The price is only one guinea and a half the 
dress. ‘The intrinsic value, however, is about two 
thirds more than the price named, It is not to be 
purchased at any other house in London, 

JAYS MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 


247, 249, and 251 Regent street. 


YAUCK.—LEA and PERRINS’. 
K The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 
Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” Improves the 
appetite and aids digestion, 

Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERKINS’ SAUCE, 
BEWAKE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERKINS on all 
bottles and labels, 

Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 

sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


(~ VENT CLOTIL—Made to a special 
j 


entirely 
very strong. 





MOXON’S POPULAR POETS 


VOLUME L 
BY RON. 
EDITED BY 
WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. 
Illustrated by FORD MADOX BROWN. 
In elogant cloth, gilt edges, 3s 6d. (Ready. 


VOLUME IL 
LONGFELLOW. 
EbITED BY 
WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. 
Illustrated by WILFRED LAWSON. 
In elegant cloth, gilt edges, 33 Gd. [Ready- 


VOLUME IIL 
WORDSWORTH. 
Evirep BY 
WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. 
Illustrated by H DELL. 
In clegant cloth, gilt edges, 33 6d. — [/immediately- 





VOLUME Iv. 
SCOTT. 
Epirep BY 
WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. 
Illustrated by THOMAS 8. SECCOMBE, 
In elegant cloth, gilt edges, 3s 6d. [/mmediately. 





Each volume has eight engravings on steel by eminent 
engravers from drawings by some of our best artists, 
made expressly for this Series. The type is new, and 
the paper specially prepared for these books, which are 
illustrated by a number of original woodcuts, The 
volumes can also be had in morocco, 


E. MOXON, SON, and CO., 
Dover Street, London, 


Ready this day. 


OAKDALE GRANGE: 


A TALE OF SCHOOL LIFE. 
By THOMAS SIMMONS. 
400 pages, cloth elegant, price 5s, 
Illustrated by DALZIEL Brorurrs. 


BULL, SIMMONS, and CO., Publishers, 
9 Wigmore street, W. 


rno TOURISTS.—Just issued, for the 
season of 1870, Stanford's New Catalogue of 
Maps and Guide Books, specially selected for 
TOURISTS and TRAVELLERS in the British Isles, 
the Continent, and the East, with Index Maps to the 
Government Surveys of England, France, and Switzer- 
land. Free ou application at 
EpWARD STANFORD'S, 6 an‘ 7 Charing Cross, London, 
S.W., or by post, on receipt of a postage stamp. 


YMIGRATION BOOKS and MAPS. 

1, Just issued, Stanford's New Catalogue of Selected 
Books and Maps on the Colonies and Emigration, com- 
prising important works relating to the several Districts 
of Australia, New Zealand, British North America, the 
United States, South America, and the Cape of Good 
Hope, with list of Books useful to Emigrants. Free on 
application at 

EDWARD STANFORD'S, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, London, 
S.W., or by post on receipt of a postage stamp. 


ATLASES, MAPS, GLOBES. 
Free on application, or by post for one stamp. 
NEW CATALOGUE of ATLASES, 
4 MAPS, and GLOBES, Published or Sold by 
KDWARD STANFORD, Wholesale and Retail Map- 
seller, 6 and 7 Charing cross, London, S.W., comprising 
Atlases of Ancient and Modern Geography; Physical, 
Biblical, Anatomical, Historical, and Educational 
Atlases, Maps of the World, Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America; Creat Britain, India, Canada, and the 
Colonies; Loudon and its Environs, A New Series of 
School Maps, Relief Maps. The Useful Knowledge 
Society's Series. Also Selections from the Geological 
and Ordnance Survey Maps. 

Loudon: Evwarp Sranrorpd,Gand 7 Charing cross, 
S.W., Agent by appointment for the sale of the 
Ordnance and Geological Survey Maps, and tho 
Admiralty Charts. 





NEW PERIODICAL.—3d Monthly. 
YUNDAY MORNING, 
h consisting of Original Articles, characterized 
by Evangelical Breadth. Brief, Comprehensive, and 
Thoughtful, Royal Svo, toned paper, handsomely 
printed, 
SIMPKIN MARSHALL, and Co., and all Booksellers, 


p MESSENGER. Published every Thursday, 
Subscription, One Guinea for the Parliamentary Sessivn, 
Single Numbers, post paid, Is, 

ALFRED RicHARDSON, 36 Northumberland street, 
Strand. 


7". PLALN SPEAKER and QUEEN'S 
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NEW WORKS. 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCLXIX,, 


JULY, 1870, 8vo, price 6s, 
CONTENTS. 
1. The TEXT of CHAUCER. 
2. The BALTIC PROVINCES of RUSSIA. 
3. The CHIEF VICTORIES of CHARLES V. 


4. GALTON on HEREDITARY GENIUS. 
5, SAINTE-BEUVE. 

6. MANUALS of ANCIENT HISTORY. 
7. FARADAY. 

8. POSTAL TELEGRAPHS. 

9. The ADVENTURES of AUDUBON. 
10. Mr. DISRAELI'S “ LOTHAIR.” 


‘THE ORIGIN of CIVILIZATION and the 


PRIMITIVE CONDITION of MAN: Mental and Social Condition of 
Savages. By Sir Jonn Lusppock, Bart., M.P., F.R.S. With 25 Illustra- 
tions, 8vo, price 16s. 


LOTHAIR. By the Right Hon. B. Disraent, 


MP. The Sixth Edition. 3 vols. post 8vo, price 51s 6d. 
“ Nosse omnia hae, salus est adolescentulis."—T&reNnTIvs, 


HE SEE of ROME in the MIDDLE AGES. 

By the Rev. OswaLp J. Rercnen, B.C.L. and M.A., Vice-Principal of 
Cuddesden College. 8yvo, price 183. 

CABINET EDITION of MR. FROUDE'S 

HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the 

Spanish Armada. Vots, I. and IL, erown 8vo, price 6s cach. 


WESTWARD by RAIL; the New Route 


to the East. By W.F. RAr. Post 8vo, with Map, price 10s 6d. 


Hou GHTS for the AGE. By the Author of 


Amy Herbert,” “ Passing Thoughts on Religion,” &c. Feap, 8vo, price 5s. 


OMPLETE TRIUMPH of MORAL GOOD 


over EVIL. Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


‘THREE WEDDINGS. By the Author of 


“ De Cressy,” * Dorothy,” &. Feap. 8vo, price 5s, 


‘THE MODERN NOVELIST’S LIBRARY, 


in course of publication, each Work complete in a Single Volume, crown 
8vo, legibly printed :— 


MELVILLE’S GLADIATORS, 2s boards ; 2s 6d cloth. 
MELVILLE’S HOLMBY HOUSE, 2s boards; 2a 6d cloth. 
MELVILLE’'S INTERPRETER, 2s boards; 2s 6d cloth. 
TROLLOPE’S WARDEN, Is 6d boards ; 2s cloth. 
TROLLOPE’S BARCHESTER TOWERS, 2s boards ; 2s 6d cloth. 
BRAMLEY-MOORE’S SIX SISTERS of the VALLEYS. 

Price 2s boards; or 2s Gd cloth. 


REALITIES of IRISH LIFE. By W. Srevart 


TrENCH. New and Cheaper Cabinet Edition (being the Fifth). Crown 8yo, 


price 6s. 

THe STUDENTS MANUAL of IRISH 
HISTORY. By M. F. Cusack, Author of “ Illustrated History of Ireland.” 
Crown 8yo, price 6s, 


$$$ 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. —At all Librarias, 


PEASANT LIFE in SWEDEN. 


Author of “The Game Birds of Sweden,” &c. 8yo. 


STRAY LEAVES of SCIENCE and FOLK-LORE 


By J. ScorreM, M.B. 8vo. [Just ready, 


PRINCIPLES of COMEDY and DRAMATIC 


EFFECT. By Percy FitzGeRaLp, 8yo. [Just read) 
f Ms 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT in GERMANY, By the 


Times’ Special Correspondent at Berlin. Reprinted from the Times. 


By L. Ltoyp, 





NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
AFTER BAXTOW’S DEATH. A Novel. By Mortzy 


Farrow, Author of “ No Easy Task,” &c. 3 vols. 


MONEY’S WORTH. A Novel. 


3 vols. 


The BANE of a LIFE. A Novel. By Tuomas 


Wricut (* The Journeyman Engiveer™), Author of “S i 
F _Journes lugir » i Some Habits 
Customs of the Working-Classes,” &c. 3 vols. ond 


AUSTIN FRIARS. By the Author of « George 


Geith,” “City and Suburb,” “Too Much Alone,” &. 3 vols. 


PATIENCE CAERHYDON: a Novel. 


Author of “ Olive Varcve,” * Simple as a Dove,” &. 3 vols. 


GWENDOLINE’S HARVEST. A Novel. 


Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. 2 vols. 


HEARTS and DIAMONDS. A Novel. 


ELIZABETH P, RAMSAY. 3 vols. 


FENACRKE GRANGE, A Novel. By Loncronp Cectt, 


3 vols. (Just ready, 


FALSELY TRUE. By Mrs. Casuet Hory. 8 vols; 


By Tom Hoop, 


By the 
By the 


By Miss 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 





WINTER and SUMMER QUARTERS for IMPROVEMENT of HEALTH in 1870, 
Second Edition, with Map, in crowu 8vo, price 6s. 

HE CLIMATE of the SOUTH of FRANCE as SUITED 
to INVALIDS; with Notices of Me literranean and other Winter Stations. 

By C. T, WitLtams, M.A., M.D., Oxon. ; Senior Assistant-Physician to the Hospital 

for Consumption at Brompton. Revised and enlarged; with an Appendix on 

Alpine Summer Quarters and the Mountain Cure. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





NEW WORKS on FINANCE by JOHN NOBLE, 
Just published, in 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
HE QUEEN’S TAXES: an Inquiry into the Amount, 
Incidence, and Economic Results of the Taxation, Direct and Indirect, of the 
United Kingdom. 
By the same Author, now ready, in 8vo, price 2s 6d. 
OUR IMPORTS and EXPORTS: with some Remarks on the 
Balance of Trade. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Oo, Paternoster row. 





This day is publishe d, in crown 8yvo, with May » ar ‘ond Illustrations, price 33 6d, 
\ SEASON at ST. MORITZ in the UPPER ENGADINE, 

di anda VISIT to the BATHS of TARASP. By Dr. BURNEY YEO, of King’s 

Coliege, London. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 








TXPIAN POLITY: a View of the System of 


Administration in India. By Gror@e CHeEsney, Lieutenant-Colonel, 
Royal (late Bengal) Engineers, Second Edition. 8vo, with Map, price 21s. 


MEMOIRS of Sir HENRY HAVELOCK, 


K.C.B. By FOUN CLARK MARSHMAN. Cabinet Edition, with Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


THER WORLDS than OURS: the Plurality 
of Worlds studied under the Light of Recent Scientific Researches. By 
Ricnarp A. Proctor, B.A., F.R.AS. With 13 Lilustrations (6 Coloured). 
Crown 8vo, price 10s 6d, 


PULUsTRATED EDITION of HOLMES'S 


SURGERY. Volume the Third, compris ing Diseases of the Eye and Ear, 
Svo, pl ‘ice “ti 








of the Organs of Circulation, Muscles, and Bones 


LECTURES on SURGIC. AL P. (\THOLOGY. 
By James Pacer, F.R.S., Serjeant-Surgeon to the Queen, Third Edition, 
revised and re-edited by the Autho yr and W. TURNER, M.B.  B5vo, price 21s. 


HARTER HOUSE SCHOOLS.—The BUILDER, of THIS 
J WEEK, 44, or by post, 5d, contains:—A View of the New Buildings at 
Godalming—View of the Earliest Piece of Cast Iron—Manchester Abbat ir Com- 
petition—The Works at Chatham—Fires in Paris and London as Contrasts—The 
Workman's International Exhibition—* Bonny Doune,” &¢.—L York street, W.C., 
and all Newsmen. 





JOYAL POL YTECHNIC.—SAND and the SUEZ CANAL, 

by Professor PEPPER, Masieal Entertainment, by George Buckland, “ The 
Heart of Stone,” ‘with Spectral Scenes, American Organ dail y, and other attractions 
all for Ls. 








QVOYAL POLYTECHNIC. — Professor PEPPER'S NEW 
VUE NTE RTAINMENT, exhibit ing the effec ts and describing the various modes 
of causing ghosts of human being ‘pe ar and disappear at pleasure », crawl, walk, 
le ap, and onda ym walls and ce¢ i y gambol 8, children 
dancing on the sides of wails and 1 » flie S. The whole 
ilustrated and explained daily at 3 1 Th ursday, July 21. 













e 
commencing 

















EWTNER’S COMPREHENSIVE SPECI- 
FIER: a Guide to the Practical Specification of every ki nd of Buildins 
Artificer’s Work, with Forms of Bui id ng Conditions and Agreements, &e. 
Edited by W. Youna, Architect. Crown 8vo, ‘¢" rice 63, 


M: AUNDER’S POPULAR TREASURIES, 
Cheaper Editions (1870), revised and improved:— 











Treasury of Knowledg ! Geographical Tre sasury, 63. 
Biographical Treasury Ayre’s Treasury of Bible Knowledge, 
Treasury of Natural History, 6s. price 6s, 






Treasury of Hist ’ 
Scieutitic and Lit rary Treasury, 6s. 





Lindley and Moore’s Treasury of 
| Botany, 2 parts, 12s. 


( VE R L AND TRUN VKS for INDIA.—lIilustrated PRICED 


LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Tra pean Boxes, Portmanteaus, 
lication to 





be irded on ap; 





Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture 


«Ke wil 1 
THRESHER and GLENNY, Qutiitters, next ieee: to Somerset House, Surand, 


London. 





- READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s Gd each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or New:agont, or at the O.ice, 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 


1 Wellington street, Strand, 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


| 


This day, in crown Svo, 3s 6d., the SECOND SERIES, containing Letters XVL-X XXIV, of 


HURST & BLACKETT’S LETTERS FROM ROME ON THE COUNCIL. 


NEW WORKS. 
A Tour Round England. By 


Water THORNBURY. 2 vols. post Svo, with 
Illustrations, 24s, 

“The reader can scarcely fail to find in this book 
many picturesque ine idents and legendary anecdotes 
alike new and entertaining."—/all Mall Gazette. 

“A charming book. It abounds with anecdote and 
doform: tion.”"—Sun. 


° . . . 

A Cruise in Greek Waters; with 

a Hunting Excursion in Tunis. By Capt. Towns- 

HEND, 2nd Life Guards. 1 vol. 8vo, with Illustra- 
tions, 15s. 

« An interesting and animated narrative. Itabounds 
-with anecdote and information. The lover of adveu- 
ture will be gratified to his heart's content, while the 
accounts of sporting exploits gnd the scenery among 
whie h they were performed are graphic and charm- 
ing." —Court Journal, 


. 
Free Russia. By W. Hepworth 
Dixon, Authorof “ New America,” * Her Majesty's 
Tower,” &c. Tatrnp EpiTion. 2 vols. 8vo, with 
Illustrations, 30s. 


Travels of a Naturalist in Japan 
and MANCHURIA. By Artuur Apbams, F.LS., 
Staff Surgeon, R.N. 8vo, with Llustrations, 15s, 

“An amusing volume. Mr. Adams has acquired a 
body of interesting informatio m, which he has set forth 





in a lively and agreeable style."—Daily Neos, 
Wild Life among the Koor ds. 
By Major F. MILLINGEN, F.R.G.S. 8vo, with 


Illustrations, 15s. 
“Major Millingen’s interesting volume reads plea- 
santly a inal of travel in districts never, that we 
know, described before.”"—Saturday Review. 


A Ramble into Brittany. By 
the Rev. George MusGRave, M.A. Oxon. 2 vols. 
large post Svo, with Ilustrations, 24s. 

“A pleasant and entertaining book.” —Speetator. 


Eastern Pilgrims: the Travels 
of THREE LADIES. By AGyNgs Smiru. 1 vol. 
8vo, with Illustrations, 15s, 

“A charming work.”— Weekly Review. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
The Three Brothers. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT, author of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” 
“Salem Chapel,” &, 3 vols. 

“This novel is in many respects admirable. There 
is some charming love-making in the book, and there 
are some exceedingly pleasant and life-like sketches of 
the Artist world in London which delightfally remind 
us of ‘The Newcomes.’ "—T7e/legraph. 


Silvia. By Julia Kavanagh, 


Author of “N ~< Me &e. 3 vols. 
“This book is fresh and charming.”"—Sat. Revie. 
“ Miss Kavanagh's heroine is charming. Her story is 
told with much skill and knowledge of humauity. 
The book abounds with humour.”—Athenwum. 





“An excellent novel."—£ raminer. 


The Vivian Romance. 


MORTIMER COLLINS. 3 vols, 
Arthur. By the Author of 
“ Anne Dysart.” 3 vols. 


“ An interesting tale, which will not detract from the 
author's previous reputation. It is carefully constracted, 
and parts of it manifest considerable power.”-A(henwum. 


The Heir Expectant. By the 


Author of * Raymond's Heroine,” &e. 3 vols. 
* An admirable novel.”"—Suturday Review. 


f ’ + 
The Woman’s Kingdom. By the 
Author of “John Halifax.” Cuear Enron, 5s 
bound and illustrated, forming the New Volume of 
Hurst and Blackett’s Standard Library. 
MIDDLE-CLASS & CIVIL-SERVICE 
EXAMINATIONS. 





and APPROVED TEXT-BOOKS 


specially 


on ENGLISH HISTORY, constructed 

use of Pupils pre paring g for Public 

nations, with copious Biographical os 
E 









tional Notes, Examination Questions, &e., ne 
for Examir , but not to be found in. any 
School Histories, By Mr. Rosert Ross, late 
Lecturer on History, Normal College, Cheltenbam. 


1.OUTLINES of ENGLISH HIS- 





TORY, for Junior Classes. Revised Edition. 
Price 2s 64, cloth. 
“We foretell that these ‘Outlines’ will soon be in the 
hands of all who are preparing fer one or other of our 
numerous literary tournaments.” —/upers for lhe Schoul- 


master, 


2. MANUAL of ENGLISH HISTORY, 
for Senior Classes. Revised Edition. Price 5s Gd, 
cloth. 

“As a practical Text-Book for the student, 
exactly adapted to his wants, and from experience we 
ean affirm that he will find in it all his studies may 
require. The arrangement is excellent.”"—Znglish 
Journal of Education, 

London: SIMNPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


it is 


By QUIRINUS, 
Reprinted from the Al/gemeine Zeitung. Authorized Translation. 


| ‘The First Series contains the PRELIMINARY HISTORY of the COUNCIL 
and LETTERS, L.-XV. 3s 6d. 


The THIRD SERIES, completing Vol. L, is in the press, 
RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





This day, in crown 8yo, 4s 6d. 


THE CHURCH OF GOD AND THE BISHOPS. 


CONSIDERATIONS UPON THE GQ@CUMENICAL COUNCIL. 
By Senor VAN LIANO. 
AUTHORIZED TRANSLATION FROM GERMAN. 
RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





Ready next Monday, in crown 8vo, 23 6d, 


THE AMMERGAU PASSION-PLAY. 


Reprinted by permission from the 7imes. 
WITH SOME INTRODUCTORY REMARKS, CONTAINING AN ACCOUNT OF THE ORIGIN OF MIRACLE 
PLAYS, AND PRACTICAL INFORMATION FOR THE USE OF VISITORS. 


By the Rev. MALCOLM MacCOLl, M.A, 
RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 








lu a few days, in square crown Svo, 
A PLAIN ACCOUNT OF 


THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES OF ITS TRANSLATION TO THE PRESENT DAY, 
By JOHN UENRY BLUNT, M.A., F.S.A., Editor of * The Annnotated Book of Common Prayer,” &c. 
RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 








This day, crown Svo, 7s 6d. 


CLASSICAL EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


F. GANTILLON, M.A., sometime Scholar of St. John’s College, 


Edited, with Notes and References, by P. 
é jassieal Master in Cheltenham College. 


Cambridge, 
RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





Will shortly be published, in crown 8vo, 


MATERIALS AND MODELS FOR GREEK AND 
LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 


Selected and arranged by J. Y. SARGENT, M.A., Tutor, late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford; and T. F. 
DALLIN, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Queen's College, Oxford. 


RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





This day is published, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


LETTERS FROM LONDON. 


By GEORGE MIFFLIN DALLAS, United States Minister at the Court of St. James's. 
Edited by His DAUGHTER, 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 





Now ready, in 2 vols, 8vo, 30s. 


THE FIRST LORD MALMESBURY: 


HIS FAMILY AND HUIS FRIENDS. 
Edited by the present Earl of MALMESBURY. 
“Brimful of amusing gossip, and illustrates the manners of the day with great piquancy. "—Pall Mall Gacette. 
“* These letters passed between persons of high position in politics and society,’ between a period ‘ whose 
first act was the American Rebellion, its tremendous tifth, the Hundred Days.’ "—7imes, 
“It is not only in details of important public events these volumes are rich; 
and of the manners of women in particular.”"—Atheneun, 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 


they are still richer in illustra- 


tions of life generally, 





On Wednesday, in post 8vo. 


EVENINGS WITH THE SACRED POETS. 


By the Author of “Salad for the Solitary,” “Salad for the Social.” 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 





This day is published, in 3 vols. post Svo. 


THE BOND OF HONOUR. 


A HEART UISTORY. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, 





NEW “AND “POPULAR NOVELS. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 





THE 





‘PETRONEL. By Florence Marryat, Author of 


Love's Conflict, 3 vols. 


‘The OLD LOVE and the NEW. By Sir Edward 


tEASY, M.A., Auth ‘The Fifte on of the Workl.” 3 vols. crown 8yvo. 
“2 onndl with incident and interest enough i the | Edward's style is always elegant and often forcible, 
| most exacting reader of tiction, and with a refinement | and his glimpses of social life in the time of which he 


crown 5vo. 


or of n Der Batt 







and el ion which must w army commend it to the | treats are marked by a scholarly truthfuluess of seuti- 
appreciation of the most scholarly and cultivated, Sir | ment and detail.”"—aily Telegraph, 


ANNIE JENNINGS. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


4 RICUARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 
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LIST OF SOME 


MUDIE’S 


THE 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


OF 


tINCIPAL 





NEW BOOKS 


SELECT LIBRARY. 





Fresh Copies of all the Books on this List are added as the demand increases, and an ample supply is provided 
of all Forthcoming Works of general interest as they appear. 


EssaYs ON CHURCH AND STATE, by Dean Stanley. 
A CRUISE IN GREEK WATER 
Free Russta, by W. Hepw 






th Dixon. 


A RAMBLE INTO BritTANy, by Rey. George Musgrave. 


TRAVELS IN JAPAN, by Arthur Adams. 
RuskKin's Lecter 
AN EpiTor’s TALES, by Anthony Trollope. 
Dr. NEWMAN'S GRAMMAR OF ASSENT.—LOTHAIR. 
THE FUEL or THE SUN, by W. Matthew Williams. 
MEMORIES OF M¥ TiMg, by George Hodder. 
CHINA AND THE GOSPEL, by Rev. W. Muirhead. 
L'EsTrRaNGs’s LIFE OF MARY RUsseLL MITFORD. 
HIsTorIcaL SKETCHES, by Mrs. ¢ iphant. —UNAWARES 
SKETCHES OF Lire IN AFRICA, by C. Hamilton, 
AUSTIN FRIARS.—GEORGE CANTERBURY'S WILL 
CASIMIR MAREMMA, by the tealmah.” 
THE CHURCH AND THE AC says. 
MADAGASCAR AND ITS PEOPLE, by 
WILD LIFE AMONG THE Koorps, by Ma en, 
A STOREHOUSE OF STortzs, edited by Miss Yonge. 
PICCADILLY; i 
Ecc.est, edited by Pr 
A Book ABOUT THE CLI 
Letrers OF THE Finst EF 
TUE OLD LOVE AND THE 
Mission Lir# iN TRAVANCOR 
Pur Yourser iN Us PL At 
SILVIA, by Julia Kavanag! 
Cu en S$ or TorL, by Dr. Wynter.—Mynr 
THE AME RIC ANS AT Hot 1. by David Macrae 
: CHARLI LL 

z } ORNING LAND, by 
WOMAN OF Bustin! 
NCE MCGOWAN, by G. L. Tott 
STORY OF WANDERING WILLIE 
2 MAIDEN ONLY.—THE RULE OF THE Mo 
















Author of ‘ 
a Series of Es 






















Edw: ‘veasy. 
J in Abbs. 

QU ITTE dD. 

Hit HOLY GRAIL 

GRAY, 






















Memoir OF Dr. CONOLLY, by Sir James (¢ eo 


HISTORICAL ¢ ANINGS, by J, E. Thorold Roger 
STATION Lirs IN NEW ZEAL AND, by Laiy Barker 
For Ricner, For Pooren.—THE STORY OF P 
New TRACKS IN NORTH AME , | l 
Poems, by D. G. Rossetti —MALTA, 
MorRE WORLDS THAN OvRS, by R, A. Pr. ctor. 

MAN AND WIFE, by Wilkie Collins.—PErRONEL. 
WESTWARD BY R AIL, by W. F. Rae. 

LETTERS OF SPIRITUAL COUNSEL. by Rev. J. Keble. 
OLD COLONIAL DAYs, by James Bonwick 

LAWS OF Discursive THOUGHT, by Dr. MeCosh 
ELLICOTT ON REVISION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
Dr. NEWMAN'S MISCELLAN! 
LETTERS FROM LONDON > M. 
BATUK-AMAZAT'S LITTLE Book About GREA 
Mrs. JERNINGHAM’S JOURNAL.—T0O Baiaut To LAST, 
THe Hore. pu Petit St. JEAN.—ROLAND YORKE. 
DEBENHAM'S VOW.—ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFR. 
LeckyY 8 History OF EUROPEAN MORALS. 

Locn’s NARRATIVE OF OCCURRENCES IN CHINA, 1869, 
LADY nay talk lens ggg me —GOLD AND ‘TINSEL, 
Lire OF JOHN Grnson, R.A, Lady Eastlake. 
STORIES FOR MY CHILDREN, o "E. Knatchbull-Hugessen, 
By Orper or THe KING.—Tut Rosk or JERICHO. 
THE Cagep LION, by Miss Yonge.—LONGLEAT 
BIcKMORE's TRAVELS IN THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO, 
AUTOBLOGRAPHY OF Dr. KRUMMACHE! 

BURTON'S PARAGUAY.—LIFE OF PER 































BESSON, 
L RUSSELL. 





; 4 ab 
LATIN AND TEUTONIC CHRISTENDOM, by G. W. Cox. 
Cox's MYTHOLOGY OF THE ARYAN NATIONS. 
MEMOIR OF Str GEORGE SINCLAIR, by James Grant, 
THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE, by Earl Stanhope. 
POLITICAL PROBLEMS, by W. Greg.—JABEZ 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF Dr. F. W. FABER 
MEMOIR OF JOHN GREY OF DILsTON, by J. EL 
Memorr OF A, H. CLoUGH.—Rossettr’s SHELLEY. 
CHRISTIAN OSBORNE'S FRIENDS.—OVERDALE. 
VARIETIES OF Vick-REGAL Lire, by Sir W iso 
Menor or Henry Hoang. —Oxrorp LENT SERMONS, 
MAURICE AND EUGENE De GUERIN, by Harriet Parr, 
A Spring Tour iN PorTUGAL, by Rey. A. C. Smith. 














by Captain Townshend. 


ON ArT.—THE THREG WEDDINGS. 


PHANT. 






PESTANTISM, by Matthew Arnold. 
HvUXLey's LAY SERMONS.—PFIGUIER'S PRIMITIVE MAN, 
| THE ORIGIN OF CIVILIZATION, by > ir John Lubbock, 
| A TOUR ROUND ENGLAND, by Walter Thornbury. 
THE MARTYR CHURCH OF MADAGASCAR, by W. Ellis. 

ARNOT'S Memorn OF Dr. JAMES HAMILTON. 

| THe VICAR OF BULLHAMPTON, by Anthony Trollope. 
le THe “Rog Roy” ON THE JORDAN. 
| 


| St. Pach AND Pr 








A DIARY IN THE East, by W. H. Russell 
Memoir oF W. C. Burns, by Rev. - Is lay Burns. 
A Brave LAbY, by the Author of “John Halifa 
THE CHURCH OF THE RESTORATION, by Dr. Stou ghton. 
THe THREE BROTHERS, by Mrs. Oliphant. 

rev, by Hon. Mrs. William Grey. 

| W History, by Bishop Wilberforce, 
| ee Ligious THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. by John Hunt, 
sTUDTES, by Rev. E. Plumptre, 
ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION, 

N LAND TENURE, by the Cobden Club, 

*s EssAYs ON NATURAL SELI ‘TION, 
Ak CHIPEI 





A Visir To E 
IHferors or H 















AGO, 










WALLACE’S TR AVELS IN Ti 
: RS AFTER Gop 
mR MAJESTY's Towt 

HIsTORY OF ENGLAND, by 

FiIKRAM AND THE VAMPIR 

VENTUS MUNDI, by Willi 

Lik LAST oF Tie TASMAN! ; 

CURIOSITIE a limes, by S. Baring-tould, 

SOCIETY AND SOLI by a Waldo Emerson, 

AMONG MY Box umes Russell Lowell. 

TRAVELS IN C g 

Diary or HeENry Cr 




















ABB ROBINSON 












HoLipAys ON liom LANbs. by Rev, Hugh Macmillan. 
THs Por or THE Pretop, by Alfred tin, 

Tue M 3 OF Str. PAUL, by J. 3S. Howson, 

THE EarTuLy PARADISeE.—For ACADIF, 
FORSTER'S BIOGRAPHY OF WALT + LANDOR, 
Lire OF Rev. JOUN KEBLE, by} id 
AFTER BAXTOWS DEATIL—RED AS f Rose .. 
Pui BLUNDERS OF VICE ANDEOI iy “i! J,G. Hargreaves, 
ANCIENT M . I 





EET for SES, by i. Pike 
Nores IN ITALY, by . t tie + ieaemiowee 
He KNew He was MINts reas WIPE: 
MILMAN'’S ANNALS Of PAUL'S CATHEDRAL, 
TOWNSHEND'S TEN THOUSAND MILES OF TRAVEL 
From Liver 
VAN LENNEP’s TRAVELS IN ASIA MINOR, 
Mavnrice#’s Lecruris ON SOCIAL MOKALITY, 











AT HOME WITH THE BRETONS, by Mrs. Pa Hiser, 





NORMANDY PICTURES by Henry Blackbur 
LESSONS OF THE CROSS pene ASSION 
Pitk INTELLIGEN E ov ANIMALS. by 


s.—THeE HARRISES.—LADY 
ERING IN THE P AMPAS, es A lit. A. Seymour. 

PETHERICK’S TRAVELS IN ¢ tAL AFRICA, 

HABIT AND INTELLIGENCE, - Jo seph John Murphy. 

MADEMOISELLE D'ESTANVILLE.—iREY AND GOLD, 

PROMENADES OF PARIS, by W. Rol I 

GuUIZOTS LIVES OF CALVIN AND ST 

MARY QUEEN OF ScoTs, by John Hos: 











THE UNKIND Worp,—S?T! {RN Nec SITY. 

Nores oN BuRracnpy, by C. R. Weld.—VIOLA. 

LIFE AND REMAINS OF De. Ropes Lee, by RK. Hf. Story. 
RAsSAM'S HISTORY OF THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION, 
THE GOSPEL 


AND MODERN Lire, by J. Li. Davies. 
res OF GUIANA, by W. HL Brett. 
AUDUBON —s Ss STORY 
rik : ART Mrs. Ellis. 
by J. Parkinson 
: Rit ssreast, & , Dr. Talley. 
rue FieLp.—THe DK LONOUR. 











DAtIsy IN 
THe WienLaNnos ov Turkey, by the Rey. H. F. Tozer. 
WRECKED IN PORT.—ON A CORAL REEF.—GRIF, 


LIVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS. by Dr. H 
KINGSLEY’S Lives OF THE HERMITS,—C 
A DOUBLE Seerer.—DAVID LLOYD'S LAst 
ROBINSON'S Al PIN 
| ReErriLes AND Bi 
| Sr, CLAIR AND Bu 












kiguier, 
a te SIDENCE IN BULGARIA, 


"AUCASUS, by D. W, Freshfleld. | 


pooL TO SY Louts, by Rev. Newman Mall, 


lowe Lire or Sir DAVID Brewster, by Mrs. Gordon, 


LOWERS FOR ENGLISH GARDENS, 


| Tus TeEMroraL POWER OF THE PAPACY, by A.O, Legge. 
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